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CHAPTER VI. 
MriKE WITHERS. 


I HAD scarcely passed through the lodge gates, and was still in 
a state of bewilderment as to what it was precisely that Mr. 
Harrington wished me to say; and was wondering whether I 
should get home by schooltime, and whether I had, meanwhile, 
been missed, when I fancied I heard rapid footsteps in the lane 
behind me. 

On turning to ascertain if this were correct, what was my 
surprise to discover that Mr. Harrington was following me! He 
beckoned me, and I turned back to meet him accordingly. 

“Let me see—your name is Oliver, is it not, my boy ?”’ said 
he, patting me on the cheek, and smiling benevolently. 

Then having taken his pocket-handkerchief to wipe his brow, 
he produced the piece of paper I had given him. 

“ By-the-bye, Oliver, I was going to ask you where you got 
a piece of paper? Come, tell me all about it, there’s a good 

y?? 

Acquainting him with all the facts which have been detailed 
to the reader, I endeavoured, by the expression of his countenance, 
to ascertain whether he was pleased or angry. I could glean 
nothing by the scrutiny. His face remained impenetrable, except 
for an instant, when I remarked that same sarcastic bend of the 
mouth and gleam of the eye, which I had before observed when I 
first presented him with the paper. 

“T hope, sir, I have done nothing wrong,” I added, as I 
finished the recital. 

“Wrong! Of course not, my lad. You have not said anything 
about this affair to anybody, I suppose ?”’ 
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** Not a word, sir.’’ 

*“* Not even to Mr. Dalton ?”’ 

‘*I promised I would not say a word to anyone, sir, but you,” 

“Good boy, to keep his promise !’’ returned Mr. Harrington, 
with a grim smile. ‘“ Always do that, Oliver, and some day you 
will be a good man. Here is another shilling, and as you have 

‘said nothing, you need say nothing.’’ 

** Not even that message you sent to Mr. Dalton, sir, I 
‘suppose ¢”’ 

‘*Hum! no; you need not deliver it, my lad,”’ the Squire 
returned. And patting me again on the cheek he told me that 
‘some day I should come to the manor to play with Reginald. 
| “ Reginald is a nice boy—isn’t he, Oliver? A fine brave, little 

fellow, and so handsome! Everybody who knows him likes Regi. 
ald ; and you shall come and play with him. Good-bye, Oliver! 
Remember what I have said my lad—good-bye !’’ 

Waving his hand, the Squire retraced his way to the park, and 
I returned towards the school-house, where, fortunately for me, I 
arrived, just as the bell was ringing for lessons. 

How I struggled through the school-work that day is to mea 
mystery: my mind was much more occupied by the recollection 
of my adventures than with my tasks. Bill Brooks, the greatest 
‘dunce in the school, took me down in English history. I was in 
terror lest I should be questioned, and might reveal something 
which might implicate Mr. Biffle—and if I offended him, what 
might not happen to me then ! 

Nothing, however, transpired to confirm my fears; and Mr. 
Dalton appeared not to notice anything in my conduct, except my 
inattention to lessons, which he rebuked kindly, and at which he 
seemed surprised. 

There was one thing, nevertheless, which caused me some un- 
easiness. It was lest old Mike, the gardener, whom I had seen m 
the morning at work in his garden, might chance to mention to Mr. 
Dalton or my aunt the fact of my early perigrination towards the 
park. I was, therefore, anxious to see the old gentleman, and to 
let him know that I desired my ramble that morning to be ® 
secret. 

I had some difficulty in obtaining leave to quit the house. My 
Aunt Rachael reminded me two or three times during the day of 
my misdeeds, and when I requested, after tea, that I and Brooks, 
who was a boarder, might go for a little evening walk, I met with 
@ flat refusal, followed, however, almost immediately by a tacit 
permission to go, which was the usual mode in which Mrs. Stukely 
granted her favours. 


“Go out, sir!” she exclaimed in an angry voice. “Go out 
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sir! No! I wonder you dare ask such a thing after your conduct 
ag 

At this, Master Brooks, who was staring over my shoulder with 
his goggle-eyes, that looked like gooseberries, uttered an audible 
but stifled laugh, which had the effect of making my aunt very red 
in the face and snappish. My aunt, having, however, presently 
discovered the snake-looking paper of black thread, for which she 
had been searching in the piano workbox, relented towards me, 
and granted permission for us to go a little way down the London 
Road, Bill Brooks promising faithfully not to leave my side. 

My friend Brooks was perfectly agreeable to making our even- 
ing.ramble bring us to the cottage of the old gardener; for Mike 
Withers had two or three fine fruit-trees in his little garden, with 
the produce of which he was well-known to be generous enough to 
little boys. And Master Brooks, though by no means likitig such 
calculations as “ if nine apple-trees in an orchard produced so many 
bushels,’’ &c., was remarkably fond of apples. 

We found Mike sitting in his cottage porch, smoking his even- 
ing pipe, after the labours of the day, and placidly watching the 
swarms of gnats that gambolled in the soft air, or listening to the 
cawing of rooks, or the humming of an occasional bee, as nature 
itself seemed to bid good-night to the golden sun. 

We lifted, without ceremony, the latch of the wooden gate, 
which kept Mike’s comfortable little home apart from the high road ; 
for though Mike Withers lived there alone, without wife or child, 
kith or kin—having been all his life a cynical bachelor—we knew 
‘we could do pretty well what we liked with him. He was ever 
kind to little. children; ready for a chat with them, and with 
comfort for them in all their troubles: giving them a welcome 
when they came to see him—which, be it said, they often did— 
and, in short, making himself one of them. And I was a favourite 
with him, as I well knew. 

“Good evening, Mike!” said I, giving the old gentleman a 
patronising nod as we trudged up the gravelled pathway, which 
— off from the garden by a row of pink and yreen-looking 

8. 

_ “Good evening, young gentlemen !’’ returned Mike, removing 
his pipe from his lips, and shaking hands with us. “ Have you 
tome to take a peep at the strawberries we were looking at the 
other day? Well; we'll go and look if we can find some. The 
last three days’ sun has brought things on wonderful. 

“Oh, Mike, we haven’t come for that,’ I cried. ‘* We were 
Coming for a walk, so we thought we’d just look in to see you.” 

“We don’t mind having a few of them strawberries, though, 
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Mike, if you like to give us ’em,”’ added Brooks, hastily ; a state: 
ment which was truth itself, at all events. 

Mike got up good-humouredly from his stool, and having halted 
to relight his pipe, which had gone out, conducted us to the bed 
of strawberries, which, I may briefly say, we found in excellent 
condition and ripeness. Nor did our grey-haired friend stint us in 
the enjoymont of the entertainment he had provided, but suffered 
us to eat our fill, or, at least, until we had partaken of as much as 
was good for us, and a little over. 

Then our host led us about his garden, pointing out the various 
beauties and triumphs of floriculture; sometimes stopping to hold 
up to our admiration a favourite rose or fuschia, which he would 
tenderly take between his fore and third finger, and gaze at 
admiringly. 

“ Perhaps, young gentlemen,’’ said Mike, presently, and again 
casting his eye on the strawberry-bed—‘‘ perhaps you'd like to take 
a few of them berries home along with yer? ‘There’s none better 
raised in all the country, though I say it myself. Here ; take this 
basket, my lad, and fill it.’’ 

** Thank you, Mike!’’ I answered. ‘‘I should like to takea 
few home for my aunt. She likes your fruit, Mike, I know.”’ 

** Does she, though,’’ said Mike, evidently pleased, though 
modestly not desiring to seem éoo pleased, he tried to hide his smile 
of satisfaction in the blue cotton handkerchief, studded with white 
diamonds, with which he wiped the perspiration from his honest 
old brow. 

‘* Your fruit is stunning, Mike! and that I must say,”’ added 
Brooks. 

“It’s good enough, I believe, young gentleman,’ responded 
Mike. ‘“ And if,’’ he added, turning to me, “ your aunt likes it, 
I’m sure she’s very welcome. She's a good sort of a womaa— 
though she’s rather a rum ’un in her ways. I’m not much of a 
ladies’ man; and never thought so much of ’em.as some folks do. 
So I never grafted myself on to any of ‘em, but remained single all 
my life. But she,’’ continued Mike, with emphasis, meaning my 
aunt—“‘ she is not a bed one of her stock, and makes herself out 
much worse than she really is. Her good actions, young sir, are 
like a potato—they sprout out best in the dark.’’ 

With which remark he replaced the pipe between his lips, and 
appeared lost in silent reflection upon the parallel presented be 
tween woman and horticulture. The result seemed scarcely satis- 
factory ; for presently he shook his head, aud looking at me, said— 

“Young sir, woman is a strange plant! ‘T'bere is no te-ling 2 
what soil they thrive best, nor what blossom they'll bear whet 
you've reared ’’em. J’ve know’d some as have spent a deal 0 
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money on “em as have made little out of "em at market. Women,” 
he added, sententiously, ‘‘ is no doubt very well—under a frame— 
so to speak ; but, for my part, give me cabbages.”’ 

All this seemed very profound and sage on the part of my aged 
bachelor friend, aud inspired me, I hope, with a sufficient contempt 
for that useless weed in a garden—Woman. But | was anxious to 
broach other matters to my friend, of more vital interest to me 
personally just then, than generalisations upon the respective merits 
of the sexes. Accordingly I led up to the subject of my early ramble 
that morning, and requested Mike not to mention to Mr. Dalton the 
fact of my having gone to the park at suca an early hour. Mike 
seemed rather surprised at my request, as well he might, but pro- 
mised to perform it, and not to allude to it upon any account in 
the presence of the schoolmaster. 

I should have liked to have taken the friendly gardener into my 
confidence, and to inform him of my encounter with the mysterious 
Mr. Biffle in the wood. But this was impossible without breaking 
my pledged word, so I did not entertain the thought a moment. 
And as I was therefore unable to give him a good reason for desiring 
my visit not to be spoken about, I changed the subject as quickly 
as possible. 

It was now growing dusk, and Master Brooks, having eaten as 
many strawberries as he had room for, came to us at this juncture, 
and proposed that he and I should return homewards. This, how- 
ever, Mike would not allow, until we had: eniered his little cottage 
and quaffed a parting glass of cider ; to which proposition we agreed 
readily. 


CHAPTER VII. 


DaRK HINTS. 


‘‘PLEASE Mike,”’ said I, while we were convivially enjoying 
the beverage .with which the old gentleman had provided us, 
“what is the Demon’s Mouth ?”’ 

“The Demon’s Mouth?’ repeated Mike, drawing his hand 
across his mouth. 
ie Why, you know where it is well enough, Dalton, don’t you ?”’ 
interposed Brooks, who liked Mike’s cider very well. ‘‘Itis that 
jolly high bill——”’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ I interrupted, hastily ; *‘ I know where it is; but I 
Want to know why it was called the Demon’s Mouth.” 

** Because it 1s always ready to catch anybody who is s0 un- 
lucky as to fall into it,’ answered Mike, with a sinile. 
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I looked puzzled, 1 dare say ; for certain, I felt so. Mike pre. 
sently explained. 

“It’s a nasty ugly place, is the Demon’s Mouth,’’ said he, “as 
more than one who has been there of a dark night has found ont, 
I can recollect three poor wretches falling over there into the 
ravine beneath ; and to fall over there, young gentlemen, is to be 
smashed to death, and as flat as a pancake, to a certainty. That 
is the reason it is called the Demon’s Mouth—at least, I ’spose 
so.”’ 

“‘'Who were the three people who were killed there, Mike?” ] 
inquired. 

“One of them, young sir, was an old gentleman—a clergyman 
—as was going to the bedside of some poor dying critter, and 
missed his way. That was about ten year ago, sir; about ten 
year ago as nigh as possible. But there was one, I mind, afore 
hat ; a young woman—as fine and pretty a lass as you'd find in a 
days’ march. That was a long, long while ago,’’ continued the 
old man, in a low and altered tone—‘“a Jong, long while ago, 
young gentlemen, when I was a young man myself.”’ 

“Did you know her, Mike ?”’ 

“Know her?’’ repeated the old gardener, with a strange, harsh 
laugh ; ‘‘ I should think I did. I kept company with her, and we 
were to be married, when—well, no matter, my lads. It is about 
all the same thing, I suppose, in the long-run. We are born one 
day ; then we grow bigger, and are fools ; then we grow older still ; 
and then we die, and are put into the earth, and turn into worms— 
and I fancy the worms are much the same creatures as we are ; do 
much the same things; and, in the long-run, do much the same 
amount of good. For what are we all, young gentlemen, when 
we have been and are forvotten ?”’ 

I did not comprehend much of all this, and Master Brooks did 
not seem particularly to like it; so no answer was made to the old 
gentleman, who continued to stare blankly at the dull earth for 
full a minute, as though he saw some revelation there. 

‘** Who was the third one, Mike ?’”’ I ventured to inquire, pre- 
sently, attracting the old gardener’s attention by gently touching 
his arm. 

He stared in my face vacantly and wonderingly. 

“The third?” said he. ‘‘The last one who fell into the 
Demon's Mouth ?”’ 

“Oh! that was Mr. Arthur Harrington, poor gentleman!” 
replied he, now speaking in bis usual tone. 

‘* Any relation to the present Squire ?’”’ inquired Brooks. 

“His brother.”’ 


?? 


““My eye!’ ejaculated Brooks, who had not much sentiment. 
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I cannot tell why I was at once deeply interested in the fate of 
this Mr. Arthur Harrington, of whom, so far as I knew, I had 
never heard before, unless it was the association of his fate at the 
Demon’s Mouth, with the curious rendezvous made by Mr. Biffle 
with the present owner of the Manor House. 

‘When did this happen, Mike?’’ I asked, feeling, somehow,,. 
greatly excited. 

*‘ About—let me see! about four years ago, young sir, as nigh 
as I can call to mind.”’ | 

‘Did he miss his way, too, Mike? Rather strange he didn’t 


-know the country better than that, especially so near his own 


house, wasn’t it ?’’ demanded Brooks, rather interested also. 

I felt the blood rush into my face at the suggestion, for it was 
almost the very thought that struck me at the same time, though 
I had not put it into words. 

Mike looked hard at us, and uttered a strange, dry laugh. 

“So a good many thought, who are older than you, Master 
Brooks.’’ 

‘What do you, think, Mike ?’’ I demanded, hastily. 

“T? Bless your heart, young sir, / don’t think about it at 
all. It’s all cleared up,I s’pose, long ago. There were ove or 
two folks as fancied they smelt foul play. But the jury cleared all 
that up. It seems that the Squire—I mean, the poor gentleman 
we're talking of—had been to some party or other at a neighbour’s 
house, and had taken rather more grog than was good for him ; 
and so they brought in a verdic’ of ‘ Accidental Death.’ ”’ 

‘Did any one suppose he was murdered, then, Mike ?”’ inquired 
Brooks, who looked rather alarmed at the thought. 

‘“‘* Murdered,’ is rather a hard word, Master Brooks,’’ answered, 
the old gardener, drily. ‘‘ At all events, whatever they supposed 
in that way, they seem to have been wrong.”’ 

‘‘ Who did they think did it, then, Mike ?’’ asked Brooks. 

Old Mike evidently enjoyed a bit of scandal as much as anyone, 
and though he appeared reluctant to speak much upon this subject, 
and hesitated a good deal, it was plain he meant to tell us, in his 
own Way, anything he knew. Unfortunately, as is the case with 
most such loquacious persons, he knew nothing. 

‘* Who profited by poor Mr. Arthur’s death ?’’ asked he, with a 
knowing wink in reply. | 

_ This was a question which neither Brooks nor I felt in a posi- 
tion to answer. We stared at each other blankly. 
“Who did, Mike?’ we both exclaimed, in the same breath. 
‘Who was he always quarrelling with—tell me that?’’ cried 
Mike, excitedly. 


We couldn’t tell him possibly, and were almost as excited as he. 
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“But I say, Mike,’’ I added, seriously ; “ if it wasn’t true, what 
did it matter what they thought, or what they said ?’’ 

Mike started at this very reasonable question; stared at me a 
moment, and then regained his usual composure. 
fp. “ Aye, aye, young master!’’ said he. ‘‘ 1 was an old fool to 
get prating and tattling like a woman. I might get myself into a 
fine mess. It was all gossip, my lads, and the jury cleared it up 
in their verdic’; but if you’ll excuse me, young gentlemen, it is 
nigh upon eight o’clock, and won’t they be looking for you at 
home ?”’ 

** Walker !’’ ejaculated Brooks, getting ready to be off in a 
great hurry. ‘‘So they will ; and shan’t I ‘catch it? Come along, 
Dalton—if you say it’s my fault, I’ll smash you—because it isn’t 
my fault, now, is it? Good-night, Mike; I'll come and see you 
again, soon ; and mind vou save me a few of them strawberries.” 

With which hurried series of exclamations, threats, and en- 
treaties Brooks hastened me away from the cottage, fearful lest we 
should be scolded for having abused Mrs. Stukely’ S permission to 
take a ramble, by extending our absence to so late an hour in the 
evening. Fortunately, however, for us, that lady was satisfied with 
our safe return, and despatched us to our suppers without reproof. 

‘*T wonder who it was that Mike meant?’’ I whispered to 
Brooks next morning after school-hours, when we were in the 
grounds at play. 

Brooks seemed to have forgotten all about it. 

‘** Mean!” said he, what about ?”’ 

‘* Why, you know, well enouyh !”’ 

“No, I don’t,’ ssid Brooks. And I really believe that Brooks 
had wach a bullet-head, that he did not know what I referred to. 

“Well, then,’’ said 1; ‘‘ who did he mean was ever suspected 
of—of—any foul play with poor Mr. Arthur Harrineton at the 
Demon’s Mouth ?’’ 

Brooks literally gasped in my face with wonder. 

“ How on earth should I know?’ cried he. ‘ What a queer 
chap you are, Dalton! Upon my soul, I never did see such 
chap !”’ 

With which apostrophe he scampered away to a little shop 
close by the schoolhouse, kept by an old lady who sold candles, 
grocery, tarts, apples, and sweets, with whom Brooks and other 
young gentlemen of Mr. Dalton’s school—including, perhaps, the 
present writer—had a weekly account. 

I tried Brooks once or twice in the same way upon subsequent 
occasions, but could never get any satisfactory opinion from him. 
Either he was incapable of forming one, or too lazy to attempt it. 
Failing discussion with him, I continually revolved the question 
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silently in my own mind, and resolved I would take an early oppor- 
tunity of again broaching the subject to Mike. 

A day or two afterwards I called upon that old gentleman 
accordingly. But, despite all my ingenuity in, the delicate cir- 
cumlocution with which I tried to get Mike to speak out, it was all 
of no avail. He seemed to be stricken with a fit of prudence, and 
would not speak. 

“Bah! child !’’ said he, “it is only silly prattle. When you 
get as old as me, you will not need it. I was a fool to talk such 
_ stuff.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A CONTRAST, DOUBT, AND DISBELIEF. 


Wirt children, events which appear of the greatest importance 
one moment, are easily forgotten the next. ‘The incidents which 
have been briefly recounted in the last two or three chapters 
caused me, at the time of their occurrence, the greatest perturba. 
tion and anxiety; but though I do not at all wish to imply that 
they faded from my memory, or, indeed, that they left only a faint 
impression thereon, yet it happened that, with the usual versatility 
of childhood, they quickly lost much of their consequence in my 
sight ; and in the course of a week or two I had almost come to 
look upon them as matters that did not affect me much, after all. 

I cannot speak with certainty as to time, at this period of my 
life, but I think it must have been about a fortnight after the visit 
of Brooks and myself to old Mike’s cottage, that a little incident 
occurred, which is chiefly deserving of recapitulation in this place 
because it serves to elucidate and to contrast the characters of two, 
if not three persons, who are intimately associated with, as they 
also materially influenced my life. 

It was one Wednesday afternoon, I believe, and the school had 
been dismissed for the day. The few boarders (including Brooks) 
Whom Mr. Dalton had in his little school, were gone scampering 
over the country nutting, or, in fact, doing pretty well what they 
Pleased ; for I fear Mr. Dalton was too easy and good-natured in his 
tule for a schoolmaster, and let the boys have a great deal too much 
of their own way—the consequence of which, by the way, and of 
the reputation he had of being somewhat of an eccentric, was that 
the number of his scholars was always rather small. Yet was no 
man in the village more beloved and respected by all who knew 

’ than he. 

Upon this occasion, however, I was not with my companions, 
had preferred to stay at home to keep my kind pastor com. 
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pany—to play with him, I might almost have said 
things, Mr. Dalton was almost a child himself. 

‘I think I can see him, now, in my fancy, sitting in the shady 
part of the garden that hot summer’s afternoon with a book in his 
hand, that he seemed almost to caress ; and another pile of volumes 
old, quaint, and rusty-looking tomes—upon the ground by his 
side, even as Isaw him then. His sombre coat of brown, studded 
with more and larger buttons than any coat could want; his stiff 
starched collar and his lofty stock—his trouser-straps, even, are 
still as fresh to my recollection, as is his sad—nay, melancholy. 
looking face and noble brow. So also is the kind and yentle smile 
that would often, when something quaint was said, drive that 
melancholy shade away, like a ray of hopeful sunshine bursting 
out upon an April morning. 

It seems to me, as I attempt to recall that scene, I can almost 
imagine myself still a child, sitting at his feet, trying to amuse 
myself with a book of pictures, or gazing lazily at mountains of 
clouds floating over the sky. I can, at this moment, imagine the 
little garden with its summer-house, and the pear-tree under 
which, I remember, a favourite cat was buried; and I can almost 
hear the humming of the bees and the chirping of the birds, and 
smell the perfume of the jasmine which clambered over the door. 
way, and of the thousand fragrant flowers which grew in the 
garden. 

While I was bending over the horrible, though, to me, delightful 
engravings in an old Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, I was conscious of a 
shadow passing over me. At the same instant I heard a light 
footstep, and, looking up, I perceived Mr. Harrington. 

“Give you good morning, gentle students !’’ he cried with a 
laugh that seemed free from the sarcasm that was usual to 
him. 

Mr. Dalton, who had not perceived the approach of the stranger, 
glanced up in startled surprise. Then with a kindly smile, he 
rose, and shaking hands with his guest, bade him welcome, and 
invited him to take a seat beside us. 

‘‘Thanks!’’ returned Mr. Harrington, seating himself, and 
taking up two or three of the volumes, he glanced at their titles 
carelessly. ‘‘ What have we here? The Fairie Queene—Ben 
Jonson—O Rare Ben Jonson! Shakspeare, of course! Massuget 
—Beaumont. Humph! a goodly company, in truth!” 

** And all my friends,’’ said Mr. Dalton, smiling. . 

“ Excellent friends, too: for they give much and ask for nothing 
in return. I envy you your pleasures.” 

** Why not enjoy them ?”’ 
Mr. Harrington laughed. 


, for, in some 


It was not a pleasant laugh. 
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“TJ read a good deal till I was twenty. At that time of life 
our reading days, I think, with most of us, are over. Pope says. 
the proper study for mankind is man—I have slightly altered it by 
devoting myself to the study of woman. I abandoned my books, 
sir, for beauty ; for what does your friend William Spencer say :— 


‘ Nought unto heaven so strongly doth allure 
The sense of man and all mind possess, 
As beauty’s lovely baite.’ 


Runs it not so?” 

Mr. Dalton smiled, but remained silent. 

“But you, my friend,’ Mr. Harrington continued, ‘‘ seem to. 
love your books as much at—shall we say fifty-seven?—as I 
suspect you did at seventeen ?”’ 

The schoolmaster laughed; yet the laugh was sad and 
melancholy. 

‘* Yes,”’ he answered, with a suppressed sigh. ‘* You say well. 
I have passed so much of my life with my folios that I have 
come almost to look upon myself as a book. Let us see! I will 
call myself a quaint old quarto—partly because I am not much to 
look at,”” he added, glancing good-humouredly at his own sombre 
and rusty suit of clothes ; ‘‘ and partly, because I fear I am not a 
particularly amusing companion. However, such as I am, I try 
to make friends with all the world; and to say no ill of anybody— 
wherefore, I opine, I must be considered as neither a theological 
nor political volume. J have two or three readers who love me 
very well—amongst them my little Oliver yonder. You like me, 
dost not so, little maniken? By-and-bye, the time will come, I 
suppose, when I shall have got out of date ; when I shall be rebound 
in oak or lead, and put away on some shelf where no one will seek 
me; and being worm eaten in time, shall become, like other books 
—forgotten.”’ 

‘* Let us hope you may go into a new edition—in heaven,”’ re- 
turned the other, with a sneering, bitter laugh. 

‘*True. We may hope ; anon, we shall find out for ourselves,’” 
answered Mr. Dalton, gravely and distantly. He did not like the 
turn the talk had taken. : 

‘* Bravo !’’ exclaimed the Squire, laughing derisively. “ Verily, 
I believe, my friend, you are a bit of a sceptic; and do not believe 
80 much as you would have us think.”’ 

‘We must ali believe what we can believe,’’ answered Mr. 
Dalton, coldly. ‘* We know little and can know little. Let us 
trust in God. I take it, sir, that if we do our duty here, we may 
leave the rest to Hin. If life ends with death, I say, sir, it is a 
melancholy end. I wait and hope. I look at death not with fear, 
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but awe and reverence. I have thought deeply of these mysteries, 
and I cannot solve them, Call me sceptic if you will.” — 

“Well, my good sir,’? answered Mr. Harrington, with bitter 
sarcasm ; “for my part, I do not pretend to reverence the prattle 
of superstitious priests. Pleasure is my religion, and when it ends 
—soh! For death, truly, I like it not; but when it comes, it must, 
I will not meet the ugly wretch, nor think of it, more than I can 
help. I agree with La Rochefoucauld, that le soleil ne la mort ne 
se peuvent regarder fixement.”’ 

Mr. Dalton was silent for a moment ; then starting up from his 
seat, he took two or three paces in front of the spot where we were 
sitting, seeming to be much agitated by his thoughts. Then turn. 
ing to Mr. Harrington he said, in a low, earnest voice— 

** Est profecto Deus, qui que nos gerimus auditque et videt. We 
are in His hands, my friend, and He must do with us what He 
will. We are helpless creatures ; and he who knows most of these 
matters, knows little. But even if we do not expect : we can still 
hope.” 

This conversation, which was utterly unintelligible to me, was 
at this juncture interrupted by the approach of Mrs. Stukely—or, 
as I must call her from familiar custom—my Aunt Rachael, who, 
hearing a strange voice, had come into the garden to see whom Mr. 
Dalton was talking with. 

That worthy lady curtsied grimly when she perceived Mr. 
Harrington, who, although he bowed to her, and then advanced 
with outstretched hand to greet her with the most respectful 
familiarity, I could easily perceive was no favourite with her. In 
corroboration of which opinion I may here state that I do not recol- 
lect her ever speaking very ill of him—my aunt only disparaged 
those she liked. 

‘My dear madam,”’ said he, affably ; “‘ having a spare hour to- 
day to devote to pleasure, I availed myself of it to come and have 
a chat with my good friend, here, about books, politics, morals, 
and so forth, and to crave a glass of that famous gooseberry wine 
of yours, for which, by-the-bye, Mrs. Harrington has been pestering 
me for the last six months to borrow the receipt.’’ 

And here I may remark that my Aunt Rachaei’s gooseberry- 
wine, was, indeed, almost as well-known in her village as was that 
of Mrs. Primrose in hers. The flattering compliment told wonder. 
fully in the favour of her polite guest. And with a smile ol 
gratified pride, which she strove to hide by looking at, and smooth- 
ing down her dress— 

‘« Sir,”’ said she, ‘‘ you are very welcome to the wine, and Mrs. 
Harrington to the receipt; but if it is no better than my brother s 














talk when you get him on to his books, I am afraid it is but poor 


stu ve 
Mr. Harrington laughed, and the schoolmaster smiled. 


“Good sister, wrong me not, nor wrong yourself,” said the- 


latter, good-humouredly. ‘ The wine is not so bad, though, I con. 
fess, it has given me the stomach-ache——’”’ 
‘* And your arguing has given me the head-ache, Matthew.”’ 
“Rachael does not overrate me, sir, as you perceive,’’ laughed 
Mr. Dalton. “ But no man, I suppose, is thought a prophet in his 


own country.”’ 


‘Generally, because he is known there to be a humbug,’” 
answered Mr. Harrington. ‘ But, in this case, my dear Mrs. 
Stukely, I think you scarcely do justice to my friend——”’ 

“Oh, he’s all very well in his way, sir; I dare say he might be. 
worse,’ interrupted the lady, slightly relenting. 

' “Thanks, gentle sister, for so much !’’ 

‘‘As for the poor books,’’ interrupted Mr. Harrington, ‘‘ I 
really think, my dear madam, you are scarcely fair with them. 
You have been a student yourself.”’ 

My aunt held up her hands in indignation. 

“Mercy upon us, sir! What I?’ 

Mr. Harrington bowed and laughed. 

“The cookery-book, Mrs. Stukely, everybody admits you have 
at your finger’s end.”’ 

The lady was mollified at once. I really believe Mr. Harring- 
ton bad contrived to flatter her on the only point upon which she 
Was vain. 

‘* Well, sir,’’ she replied; ‘‘ maybe I have some knowledge of 
that.” 

Whereupon she returned to the house, from which she again 
emerged presently, with a waiter, upon which were a couple of 
glasses of the gooseberry-wine, a plate of cake, and other delicacies, 
which she offered modestly to Mr. Harrington and her brother. 

“Madam,” said Mr. Harrington, as he drained the glass—not 
without making a wry face; “ this is really the finest home-made 
wine I ever tasted in my life.” 

“Sir,’”’ returned my aunt, curtseying formally ; ‘‘ you are very 
kind.”’ 

“Tt is equal to champagne.”’ 

_ “Tf you drink much of it, good sir ; I vastly fear you will find 
equal to real pain,’’ replied Mr. Dalton, laughing: at which 
his sister waxed wrath. 

‘Matthew,’ said she, angrily, “you find fault with every | 


thing J do!’ 
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“* Nay, my dear ; my censure, like yours, is the greatest praise, 
I vow the wine is worth the nectar of the gods. See; I drink it 
down with rapture, and defy the cholera! Per Baccho! ’tis de. 
lightful beverage! Jn vino veritas; and if, my dear, I lie to 
please you, the exception proves the rule.’’ 

My poor aunt seemed utterly bewildered by this lengthy perora. 
tion on the part of her kirdhearted brother, and this only made the 
latter more merry, and the other gentleman to smile in spite of 
himself. 

Mr. Harrington having partaken frugally of my aunt’s cake, 
and respectfully, but firmly declined another glass of the goose. 
berry-wine, wished us all good afternoon, and was about to go 
away ; having first, however, slipped a shilling into my hand, and 
called me his little friend. 

‘* By-the-bye, my dear Mrs. Stukely,’’ said he, carelessly, 
turning back ; ‘‘ you must let this youngster come round to the 
manor one afternoon to have a romp with Reginald. That young 
gentleman is a regular milksop, playing with his sister, and tied to 
his mamma’s apron-strings. Confess, Mr. Dalton, that you, find 
the boy a fool, a dunce, and a lying young coward.”’ 

The schoolmaster gave a grave smile. 

“ He is very young, sir, to form so ill an opinion of,’’ said he. 

‘‘No matter. The older he gets the worse he’ll get. I 
wouldn’t mind him turning out a scamp—but a blockhead to be 
my step-son is past endurance.”’ 

‘* Come, come, Mr. Harrington, the lad has his faults ; but he 
can’t be so very bad as that,” interposed my Aunt Rachael, 
apologetically. 

But I knew at once that her opinion of my friend Reginald 
was not very high, or she would not have attempted to speak well 
of him. ' 

Mr. Harrington looked equally sarcastic as he spoke of his 
wife’s child. 

‘*Tis no use, my dear lady. There’s no disguising the lad is 
amilksop. When he gets a little older 1 shall send him to 4 
public school, and there he’ll perhaps learn to be a rogue. Any 
change will be fur the better, I believe, upon my faith! J doubt 
he’ll never learn anything, even if it is what he shouldn’t.’’ Then 
turning to me, he added, in a slightly altered tone—‘‘ How say 
you, my man; will you come and play with your charming 
friend, or is Mrs. Stukely afraid my precious step-son should 
corrupt your morals.” 

“Not so much afraid of the sfep-son,’’ returned my Aunt 
Rachael, drily, and placing a significant emphasis on the latter 
word, 
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“ As of the father, I suppose? Ah! well, my dear madam, I 
take that for a compliment. Pray, don’t be shocked! Mrs. 
Harrington is, at all events, perfection, and she'll see that I don’t 
instil vicious doctrines into his young mind. Soh! May the 
child come ?”’ 

My aunt looked inquiringly at Mr. Dalton, but could make out 
nothing from the expression of his face; so she shook her head 
doubtfullv at first. and said she didn’t know, she was sure, and she 
was afraid, and so forth. From which reluctance I at once inferred 


’ that permission would be given at last; so I put in an entreaty to 


let me go, which Mr. Harrington seconded warmly; and so, in 
short, I accordingly went. 


CHAPTER IX. 
I VISIT THE MANOR HOUSE. 


IT was an event in my life. when, by invitation of Mr. Harring. 
ton and Reginald’s "mamma, I paid my long-expected visit to the 
Manor. One half-holiday, Reginald and his mamma came to fetch 
me. 

I can recollect how shy I felt walking by the side of that 
stylishly-dressed lady ; and with what feelings of mingled vanity 
and discomfort I regarded my own best clothes—in which I was 
dressed for the occasion—vanity at being so unusually arrayed, and 
discomfort lest I should do something improper to shock the fine 
lady who escorted me, and lest I should make my attire dirty, or 
in disorder; in either of which contingencies my aunt had threatened 
me with the severest retribution when I returned home. 

I wondered whether Reginald, who was capering about on his 
thin, unwieldy legs, on either side of us, pulling me here and there, 
and otherwise endeavouring to destroy my sedateness and com- 
posure—I wondered, I say, whether he was afraid of tearing his 
handsome velvet tunic, and whether his mamma would scold him 
if he split his fine linen drawers. 

But I walked as quietly as I could, holding Mrs. Harrington’s 
well-gloved hand, and frightened almost to say anything, or to 
auswer in a voice above a whisper any question she asked. Not 
that Mrs. Harrington did anything to warrant my trepidation. On 
the contrary, she acted in every way—chatted to me pleasantly, and 
smiled affably—to make me feel quite at my ease. Indeed, I 
believe it was in no small measure my excessive admiration of her 
beauty and charms which rendered me so shy and diffident. To 
speak truly and moderately, I regarded her scarcely as a being of 
this world, but rather as an angel or a fairy. Certainly, she was a 
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very beautiful woman, and still young. Having once seen it 
difficult would it be ever to forget that soft and beaming face : the 
gentle smile that played ever about her lips; the kindly ang 
musical voice, and the tender light that danced in her bright blue 
eyes. 

“‘ Have you ever seen my little girl, my dear?’’ she said. 

“‘T—I think so, ma’am,”’ I replied, blushing. Hypocrite! as 
though I didn’t know. 

‘* Indeed ! when was that 2”’ 

Blushing and stammering, I reminded ber that Miss Walters 
was in the park that morning when I brought a message for Mr. 
Harrington. : 

‘““To be sure! A message from Mr. Dalton, wasn’t it, my 
dear ?”’ 

I made no answer ; but I felt my face grow scarlet. Had Mr. 
Harrington deceived her as to the origin of that message? So, in. 
deed, it seemed. 

We were now arrived at the steps of a terrace in front of the 

Manor-House. The appearance of the interior, the statuettes in 
the hall, and especially, the wonderful furniture of the drawing. 
room—the door of which stood open, as we passed it on entering, 
filled me with awe and admiration. With what reverence, too, did 
I contemplate the polite, yet dignified footman, who let us in! 
Was his hair naturally white? Was he some noble guest of the ! 
Squire’s who had condescended to pay him a visit? Was he, poor 
gentlem:n, afflicted with a stiff neck that he held his head so up. 
right? What could he possibly want with such fat legs ?—these 
were the speculations which disturbed my youthful mind. 

All otber sentiments were, however, superseded by extreme 
bashfulness, when a little girl came bounding forward with delight 
to meet us, until perceiving me, she instantly became as bashful as 
myself, and, looking at me shyly, half hid her face in her mother's 
dress. 

“ My darling!’ cried the lady, fondly stroking little Edith’s 
sunny hair. ‘‘See, I] have got you a little playfellow. You and 
Reginald must take him into the garden and show him the 
flowers——’’ | 

‘* And Nero!” interrupted Reginald, who assumed very grane 
and patronising airs, now that we were in his own domains. _ 

“ You must be very careful, then, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Harning- fy 


’— a 


ton. 
**T'll be careful,’ Reginald returned. ‘* You're not frightened he 
af dogs, are you, Dalton! My eye, Nero is a fine fellow, 1 can 

tell you.”’ i 
‘‘ There, run along, children,”’ exclaimed his mamma, smi 
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“ Mind you behave very kindly to your little friend, and if you can 
find any very ripe fruit, you may gather some.” 

™ At which permission Reginald was anxious we should be off to 
the garden at once; suggesting that we could look at Nero and 
other objects of vertu as we came back; nor did this proposal 
strike Edith or myself as objectionable. 

As for the fruit, I may briefly say it was luscious; that we 
found plenty that was ripe ; and that if it wasn’t ripe the fact pre- 
sented no obstacle to us—the unripe fruit finding its way to ~nuch 

_ the same place as the ripest did. As for the flowers, doubtless 
they were equal in merit to the fruit, though, I fear, I scarcely 
appreciated them as much. Edith, however, gathered a lovely nose- 

gay for ine to carry home to Aunt Rachael when I returned there. 
Regiuald was now very anxious to pay a visit to Nero; pro- 
bably because he was no stranger to that sagacious quadruped, 


: while I was. 
“T say, Dalton! we'll come and look at Nero, now. ‘* You 
° needn't be afraid ; I won’t let him hurt you,”’ he said, patronisingly. 
“ ‘You must not go near him, though, for he is very fierce,’’ 
a added little Edith, holding up her tiny finger in serious warning. 
: ~ “Pooh! Don’t mind her, Dalton. She is only a girl!’’ re- 
4 torted Reginald. 
! _ I, however, hastily replied that, girl or not, I wouldn’t go near 
* him. And I fully meant what I said. 
wa There could be no doubt about Nero being a very noble New- 
‘p- foundland dog, and I frankly admitted the fact. Reginald went up 
ra to the animal, who permitted himself to be stroked, and, on the 
whole, looked so good-tempered and friendly, that notwithstanding 
‘a what I had been told of his ferocity, I felt that I should rather like 
ht to stroke him myself. I ventured therefore, with some hesftation, 
~ however, rather nearer to the limits of his chain than prudence 
ve would, perhaps, have warranted ; and was calling him “‘ Nero, old 
boy !”” ‘* Fine fellow, then!’’ and so forth, when that canine hero 
b's at the moment opening his mouth very widely to gape, and showing 
ol his immense teeth and Wagging tongue, caused me to retreat with 
he much precipitation. 


’ 


“Qh, don’t go near him, pray !’ 
her hands in terror at the sight. 

“He could kill a man, he could!’’ cried Reginald, admiringly. 

I 1eadily admitted my belief of the fact, and drew a little 
urther back as I did so; feeling persuaded he would make short 
work of a little boy, if he only had the chance, which I was resolved 
should not have if I could help it. 

“Don’t he lool, savage ?’’ added Reginald, perceiving our dis. 
may with delight. 


cried little Edith, clasping 
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‘Don’t tease him, Reginald !”’ said Edith.’ | 

‘*T’m not teasing him,’’ returned Master Walters. “ You 
come and pat lis bead, Dalton ; do!” 

I respectfully, but firmly, begged to be excused. Whereupon 
Reginald caught hold of my arm, and endeavoured to draw me 
nearer in. On the other hand, Edith crying out ‘ Adone, sir!” 
and ‘‘ Oh, Reginald, you naughty boy !’’ and endeavoured with all 
her might to pull me the other way. And I must admit I did my 
best to pull that way also. Then Edith cried out that she would 
“tell mamma,” and Reginald retaliated by giving his sister a most 
anfraternal push with the hand that was disengaged. Edith 
responded by giving her brother a very wholesome slap on the face ; 
and the two thereupon fell to fighting each other lustily—I 
between both—and filled with the greatest apprehension lest 
Nero should break his chain, and join incontinently in the 
fray. 

Fortunately for us Nero was, on the whole, a good-natured 
fellow, and though, doubtless, fierce enough upon occasion, was 
with children as docile as a child. Anyhow, he made no attempt 
to injure us, but thinking, probably, we were having a bit of fun 
amongst ourselves, seemed desirous of participating in our merri. 
ment, and to consider himself illused at being excluded from the 
sport. However, this may have been, at the very moment when 
Reginald and Edith—and though unintentionally, myself—were in 
the midst of the struggle, Nero gave a very friendly, though loud 
and startling bark ; which, coming unexpectedly, so alarmed the 
whole lot of us, that we tumbled together pell-mell in a heap; 
scrambled to our feet as quickly as possible; and Reginald, I must 
say, looking at least as alarmed as any of us. 

When I had recovered from my own fright, the terror which 
Reginald had himself too evidently suffered atforded me some con- 
solation. I was gallantly incensed at his barbarous onslaught 
upon the charming Edith, though not sufficiently chivalrous t0 
venture to attack him in retaliation personally. However, this 
little incident served well to inflame the mutual passion for each 
other, which the young lady and myself had already found kindled 
in our breasts. In short, in the space of an hour we were both 
become devoted lovers ; we reciprocally declared our detestation of 
the ways of “that Reginald ”—who forthwith teased us incessantly 
by walking about the garden behind us; calling us names, and 
throwing bits of crumbling mould and small stones at us—and took 
each other into confidence, upon most of such little secrets as ¥° 
possessed. 

Presently, we returned indoors, Reginald still keeping closely 
behind us. 
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“There are some suck pretty picture books in the library! 
T'll ask mamma if we may go and look at them,’’ said Edith, 
tripping along to seek her mother for that purpose. 

Reginald had overheard some portion of the remark. 

‘*Heigh! Edith ;’’ he cried. ‘‘ You musn’t go into the 
library.”’ 

“ Why not, sir?’’ returned my little sweetheart, defiantly. 

“ Because ’pa is in there reading, miss; and you mustn’t in- 
terrupt him, or you'll catch it, I can tell you.”’ 

The threat had evidently some weight, as though the girl stood 
in fear of her step-father. Hesitating a moment, she quickly 


. ans wered— 

. ‘* But we can go into the portrait gallery, sir, and that will be 
; as well as the picture-books. Come along, Oliver !’’ 

. So away we went to seek the curiosities of the portrait gallery. 


My pretty little conductress led me through a series of what 


d were to me magnificent halls, rooms, and passages—some of them Mi 
8 furnished with all the luxurious and elegant upholstery of modern H 
it times ; some still contaiuing only the quaint, old-fashioned furni- i 
n ture and decorations of other days. ‘These latter seemed best to 
i. accord with the style and architecture of the Manor House itself, Hi 
he which was a queer, old red brick building, designed by the famous : 
on Vanburgh—celebrated alike for his houses and his plays. it 
in We came soon to a large and elaborately pannelled door, which i’ 
ud was surmounted by the antlers of a stag, and by a dark-looking if 
he painting, the subject of which I could not distinguish. This door ii 
Pi was partly stauding open, and in we went. Hi 
ust “This is the portrait gallery,’’ said the little girl. These ‘1 
paintings you see around are the family portraits of the Harring- HR 
‘ich tons. Some of them are so very old.”’ i | 
on. The sight that met my eyes was, to my unsophisticated mind, vie 
ght 80 grand and imposing as quite to bewilder me. | 
5 to It was a lofty square room, with a richly-carved ceiling and 


se pannelled wainscoating of oak. It was lit by four tall windows 
acl opposite to the door by which we had entered, ‘The afternoon sun 
| was streaming in across the floor, and received a deep crimson 
oth tinge from the rich damask curtains with which the windows were 


of draped. 


itly The portraits of the family were arranged around the room, é 
| supported and surrounded by plaster of Paris casts of old armour, Hi ; 
helmets, lances, battle-axes, and so forth. Here and there was a te 

marble bust or head of some great man—Shakspeare, Milton, ie 

tke, Voltaire, Newton, Hume, and Bacon: as well as a quaint i | 


old sampler or two, and a piece of tapestry. 
ae e ? P ” . . . 
The furniture of the room was on a par with its oraanentation. 


bees 
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An old Brussels carpet, that had become almost colourless with 
time ; a large rosewood table in the centre, with four carved legs 
and lion’ S chews. and quaint old chairs with grotesquely-twisted 
backs standing grimly in the windows, and round about. 

The pictures did not interest me so much as the general appear. 
ance of the place, and the imitation black armour and weapons, 
which I thought real. I took little interest in the dark and leering 
faces of the earlier Harringtons. I thought the Justice Harring. 
ton, who, as Reginald informed me, was contemporary with 
Jeffreys, and followed that foul misdirector of the law into the 
western counties after Monmouth’s insurrection, was but an ugly, 
squint-eyed fellow, and that he would have been better looking 
without his wig. As for his daughter, who married a baronet, and 
the lieutenant of the county of Suffolk—if anything—I thought 
her rather uglier than her papa. I was rather amused with the 
full-length portrait of a gentleman in aldermanic gown—who was. 
a merchant in London in the first George’s time. Also with a 
lady who wore a tall head dress like an egg, and whom, I have 
since learned, was considered a great beauty in the time of the 
Maccaronis. 

There was, however, one portrait which, somehow, did attract 
my attention, and excite my curiosity and admiration. ‘This was a 
tall, military-looking gentleman, with a roll of paper in his hand, 
and a costume of much more modern date. There was an expres- 
sion about the sharp, piercing eye—sharp and piercing even in the 
painting—of this man, which at the first moment seemed not un- 
familiar to me. When I had looked at the face a few moments, 
striving to recall how and when, and in what manner this might 
have been, the first fleeting impression, in a great measure, faded 
away. 

‘** Who is this gentleman ?”” I asked of the little girl by my side, 
not, however, having taken my eyes from the portrait which had so 
fascinated me. 

“Tbat, my little friend, is the portrait of Mr. Arthur Harring- 
ton—my unfortunate brother,’’ replied a soft, musical voice at my 
elbow, and, starting in surprise, 1 perceived that Mr. Harrington 
had come into the room, and joined us unperceived. 

“Oh, papa, how you frightened me!” cried little Eudith, 
laughing. 

** Frightened you, you silly oreempaiell returned Mr. Harringto® 
stroking the child’s golden hair. ‘“* Look at your brother Reginald ; 
he isn’t tightened. Look, how brave he looks !’ 

Mr. Harrinet ton spoke with the greatest cravity, but yet I 
Couldn't help laue hing outright, for “I really thouglit Reginald 

looked anything but brave; ; on the contrary, he appeared to me 
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be very pale in the face, and to tremble violently. At this little 
Edith laughed, too, and Reginald looked very sulky. 

“Ts that the poor gentleman that was killed at the Demon’s 
Mouth, sir ?’’ I asked, with increased curiosity and interest. 

Mr. Harrington started, and looked at me with a curious ex- 
pression. 

“* How did you know that my brother met with an accident at 
the Demon’s Mouth ?” he asked, carelessly. 

I stammered and blushed to the roots of my hair, as I replied— 

‘* Mike, told me, sir. 

“Mike? Who is Mike, my little friend ?’’ 

‘* Mike Withers, sir, the gardener,’’ 

Mr. Harrington shrugged his shoulders, and laughed playfully. 

‘*Mike Withers, eh?’ said he. ‘‘ I know him—he is sexton, 


is he not 2”’ 


‘Yes, sir,’ I rejoined, feeling, 
something I ought not. 

“Tis strange! ’tis passing strange !’’ Mr. Harrington returned 
inthe same careless tone as before. ‘*Sextons seem to have a 
natural disposition to talk about other people’s affairs. "‘I'was so 
even in Hamlet’s time. I suppose they think it a part of their 
office to recapitulate the lives of those they bury, like the news- 
paper editors do of the old year when a new one comes.’’ Saying 
which, he gave a short mocking laugh, and strode away. 

“Did this house and park belong to this poor gentleraan, 
once ?’’ I ventured to ask little Edith, presently ; for I was think- 
ing that they most likely did so, since the portraits of the former 
owners of the property were also hanging on the walls. I was also 
thinking that if this were so, what a sad thing it was that poor 
Mr. Arthur Harrivgton should have been cut off by an accident in 
the prime of his life, and in the enjoyment of wealth and personal 
beauty. 

So impressed was I with this latter idea, that I expressed it 
aloud to Revinald, and his pretty little sister. 

‘He wasn’t half so rich as my papa was,’’ Reginald said, 
scornfully, having, however, with Edith, admitted the wuth of my 
remark. ‘* My own papa, 1 mean,” he added. “TI have heard 
that Mr. Harringtov, my new papa (here he indicated with his 
finger the gentlewan who had just left us), was once very poor in. 
deed ; but when he married my mamma, she brought him lots of 
money,” 

_ “And when this poor gentleman died, Mr. Harrington came 
into the property, thea? So he had this as well as your 
mamma’s ¢’’ 
“ Of course,’’ answered Reginald, nodding his head patronisingly. 


somehow, afraid I had said 
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** Wasn’t this Mr. Harrington married, then?’ I asked, 

“ Married? No! If he’d been married and had a son, my "pa 
would never have come into the property, would he? What a 
stupid you are, Dalton !”’ | 

I felt rather mortified at this ; so assuming a knowing air, as 
though I understood such matters perfectly, I returned — 

‘Tf he had been married, and had a son—of course not.” 


CHAPTER X. 


APPROACHING SHADOWS. 


THE incidents I have recorded made a deep impression on 
my mind, which the wear and tear of ensuing years have not 
effaced. Other matters, which, in my childish thoughts, no doubt 
appeared to be of equal importance, have long since passed from 
my recollection. 

After that first introduction to the Manor House, my visits 
there were not unfrequent; but I do not recollect much about 
them, except that sometimes I used to see Mr. Harrington upon 
these occasions, and sometimes he would be out, or —what amounted 
to about the same thing—secluded in the privacy of his study ; for, 
whatever he may have said to the contrary, he was a considerable 
reader—particularly in English literature. Sometimes he would 
treat, me kindly enough, though his playful affability would often 
be curiously tinged with sarcasm; at other times he would be 
bitter in his speech, or silently morose. At such times I would re. 
mark that even Mrs. Harrington would experience some effects of 
his strange ill-humour, and would quail affrighted before the angry 
flash of his eye, his bitter taunt, or satirical sneer. But this one 
circumstance was invariable—whatever may have been the cliange- 
ful and varying temper of Mv. Harvington, his wife always treated 
him with meek humility and love. ‘lo me, also, she always showed 
the utmost kindness—kindness which I believe grew into affection 
as she knew me better. And this, I think, is to give high praise— 
in speaking of her friends (of enemies she had none) I never 
heard her to say an evil word. 

Little Edith and I were excellent friends; and I am sure that 
the sentiment of enthusiastic affection I Lore towards her was tle 
purest and noblest I have ever possessed. 

Reginald in course of time left our school to go to Harrow; 
so I did not see so much of him then as formerly. 

At home my dear foster parents treated me with as much 
kindness and affection as ever. Mr. Dalton took great pains 1D 
instilling into me such education as I was capable, on account of 
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my years, of receiving. For this kindness and attention I shall 
regard my benefactor with the greatest gratitude to my dying day. 

I was about nine years old when the event—all important to 
boys—of putting me into trousers, for the first time, occurred. 

This grand ceremony, to which I had long been looking furward, 
had been frequently talked about before it was carried into effect. 

My Aunt Rachael had frequently proposed it, and when her 
brother had agreed to it, had characteristically raised dithculties 
against her own proposal. 

“Pish !’? cried she, indignantly. ‘‘ Put that child into 
trousers! Why, he’s a perfect baby !” 

Nevertheless, she took me that evening to Mr. Snapes, the 
village tailor, to be measured for a handsome pair of blue trousers 


and tunic to match. 


It was a May evening ; I can remember it too well. How fresh 
and calm the garden looked in the twilight or our return from this 
important expedition! The perfume of the early summer flowers 
seems still to pervade my nostrils. 

We found Mr. Dalton that evening sitting at the open window 
of his little back parlour, with his chin resting on his hand, and 
looking wearily and sadly at the pale moon rising. 

He smiled when we entered the room, and held out his hand to 
me. 
‘Well, little Oliver,”’ said he, half-laughing, but seeming very 
languid, “hast thou had the girth and length of thy mighty 
limbs taken, eh, little man? When art thou to have thy armour, 
may I ask, sir knight ?”’ 

I gave him all this information, my heart swelling with import- 
ance at its aspiration. 

‘‘Arn’t you well to-night, sir?’’ I asked, suddenly, for I noticed 
how pale his face was. 

Before he could reply, my aunt turned upon him sharply, and, 
stamping her foot, said— 

‘* Matthew, you are ill! I’ve told you so till I’m sick of hear- 
ing my own tongue say the words. Why, on earth, don’t you see 
into it ?”’ 

“Well, well, my dear,’’ returned Mr. Dalton, soothingly, 
“Til go and see Mr. Sullivan, if you like.” 

‘* Mr. Sullivan’s a fvol !’’ returned the lady, somewhat mollified, 
however ; ‘* but he’s not such a fool as you'll be if you don’t go and 
See some one.”’ 

‘Tam sure Mr. Sullivan would feel complimented my dear, if 
he heard you,” returned Mr. Dalton, smiling. “For he knows 
you well enough to understand that you do make your best praise 
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as sweet as sugar plums, In your heart, you know you think 
him nearly the rival of your favourite old Dr. Buchan.”’ 

My aunt said ‘‘ Oh, brother!’’ rather pettishly, but extorted a 
promise from her brother that he would go and see Mr. Sullivan 
next day. 

I do not distinctly recollect the result of that interview, though 
I remember coming suddenly into the room where Mr. Dalton had 
found my aunt after his return, and noticing that both looked grave, 
and talked in whispers. I heard something about his going up to 
London with Mr. Sullivan to see a physician there. 

He went up to London the very day that my new trousers 
came home ; and my aunt accorded me permission to put them on 
in order that I might give him a reception in them upon his return, 

With what eager anxiety did I watch for the time to arrive 
when the London train was due, and calculate how long it would 
take afterwards to walk from the station home! 

At last I saw his well-known figure slowly approaching his 
house. Iran out into the garden to meet him. 

‘*Ah!’’ said he, holding out his hand to me with his own 
peculiar grave smile. ‘‘ Have the trousers come home at last ?’’ 

‘* Look at the pockets !’’ I cried, joyeusly displaying them to 
view. 

Mr. Dalton hesitated a moment, and then taking a shilling 

‘rom his purse, gave it to me. 

‘* Ts this “th me, sir ?’’ I exclaimed, in ecstasy. 

“Put it in your pocket, my child,’ he said. Then speaking 
in a low, tremulous voice, he added, ‘‘ My poor boy, I shall not be 
with you long. We'll be good friends, and love each other much 
while we are together, won’t we? Poor little Oliver—God help 
you, my dear!’’ and he bent down and kissed my forehead. I saw 
that his eyes were full of tears; but before I could recover from 
wonder suffiiciently to speak, he had patted my head and strode 
away. 

Filled with a strange, indefinable dread, I followed him into the 
house. He went into the parlour where my aunt was at work, 
and threw himself silently into a chair. 


I saw all this, for the door was standing open, and I stood on 
the mat. 

‘* Well, Matthew, what does he say?’ asked my aunt, glancing 
up anxiously. 

** It will soon be all over, my dear.’’ 

**Good heavens, Matthew! what do you mean?’ cried my 


aunt, turning ashy pale, and suffering her knitting to lie idle w 
her lap. 
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Mr. Dalton said something in a low voice which I could not 
catch. 

‘But what did he say, Matthew ?’’ repeated my aunt. 

“He did not say much, dear: but I read in his looks more 
than he said. Besides, he said enough. Well, Rachael, it must 
all come to us some day. God knows, mydear, how little I should 
care; but my heart is wrung to think what will become of the 
poor child, and you, my dear.” 

“Oh, Matthew—my brother—my dear ! If you talk like this . 
it will drive me, mad!” And my aunt threw her stiff form upon 
her brother's shoulder, and sobbed aloud; while he in silence 
wiped away a tear. 

I stole into the room, and though I knew not the cause of this ' 
sorrow, cried in sympathy ; and Mr. Dalton placed one hand upon i; 
my head, and stroked my hair fondly. 

“Poor little Oliver!’’ said he. ‘‘ Poor little Oliver! What 
| will become of thee, my child, when I am gone 2”’ i, 

This made me cry more lustily than ever. When he said he ee 

. was going away, I thought he was perhaps about to take a long 4 
journey. i 

He was. But it was that long journey through the Valley of ii 
the Shadow which all human pilgrims take once—never to return. 
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JOHNNY. 


THERE was a lass as fair as ony— 
Fair as ony, fair as ony;! 

There was a lad they ca’ed him Johnny, 
Johnny, Johnny ! 

Johnny lo’ed the lassie fair, 

Johnny’s heart was stricken sair— 
Poor Johnny, Johnny! 


Johnny was na’ ane and twenty— 
Ane and twenty, ane and twenty ! 
Johnny said of time there’s plenty, 
Plenty, plenty ! 
Noo I have na’ but and ben, 
I'll hae gowd and siller then— 
Aye, plenty, plenty! 


There came a lad as braw as ony— 
Braw as ony, braw as ony! 

He woo’d the lass, she jilted Johnny— 
Johnny, Johnny! 

Johnny lost the lassie fair, 

Noo his heart is stricken sair— 
Poor Johnny, Johnny! 


GORDON CAMPBELL. 
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AN INDIAN PICNIC; 


OR A DAY AT THE SEVEN PAGODAS. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. 





CHAPTER I. 


THE season of 187— was at its height, and balls and dinner parties, 
morning calls and croquets, were following one another with end- 
less and monotonous succession; and it was with a feeling of un- 
alloyed pleasure at the idea of a novelty in the way of amusement, 
that, on returning from the band one evening, I saw upon my 
table a dainty missive, decorated with a monogram of wondrous 
and inscrutable device, containing an invitation to a picnic about to 
be given by Mrs. Glyde—one of the most delightful of hostesses— 
to the ‘Seven Pagodas,’’ a celebrated place, about thirty miles 
distant from Madras. 

By its side lay a similar invitation for my friend and chum, 
Charlie Haversham, like myself, a lieutenant in the —th regiment, 
then stationed in Madras, and also, like myself, hopelessly and 
desperately in love. The objects of our adoration were the two 
Miss Bryanstones, daughters of a ‘“‘ tremendous swell,’’ who would 
no more think of allowing a daughter of his to marry a poor ‘‘ sub”’ 
ina marching regiment, than of—voluntarily foregoing his dinner 
—to put the case strongly. 

We had heard of this projected picnic-——and were aware that 
Violet and Laura (not that we had any right to call them so) were 
going, and without their mamma (that most ubiquitous and objec- 
tionable of mammas) ; for ever, when roaming through the moon-lit 
flower-perfumed verandahs, or moving to the enchanting strains of 
Strauss or Godfrey, lynx-eyed ‘“‘mamma” would suddenly appear 
with ‘* Violet, dear, 1 am afraid you are ina draught : come in and 
sit down—”’ or, ‘‘ Laura, darling, I fear you are fatiguing yourself 
with over-dancing—you had better come and rest a little,’’ more 
than once at a moment when all seemed propitious, and I was 
about to bring my desperate resolution to the point, and know my 
fate for once and all, had my intentions been thus frustrated. 

I must confess, however, I was in debt pretty deeply, and Mrs. 

anstone, unfortunately, was aware of it, which was, I believe, 
the reason of my being treated as such an especially ‘* black 
sheep,” Laura, however, was quite uninfluenced by any such 
Consideration. Once when Sir Joshua Reynolds was instructing 
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his pupils in the art of painting a delicate complexion, he advised 
them to “ think of a pearl and a peach.’’ When I try to describe 
Laura Bryanstone, the same idea comes irresistibly before me. A 
pearl and a peach—-two bits of the blue summer sky on a very 
clear day, and massive coils of golden ropes—and yet people say 
that ‘‘chignons’’ are ungrateful! In my eyes they are the most 


becoming adornment a pretty woman can put on to make herself . 


utterly irresistible. 

Beauty unadorned and simplicity are all very well, only in that 
case let us be consistent, and go back to the costume of the da 
when the three fair goddesses competed for the golden apple on 
Mount Ida! Then, indeed, the palm of greatest loveliness was 
awarded to Venus, in consequence, it was whispered, of her 
superior simplicity of attire ; but, now-a-days—“ Nous avons changé 
tout cela.”’ A lady in Court dress and jewels is a fairer sight tiwy 
the same lady in a cotton gown. Enid in her faded robes in which 
Prince Geraint first saw and loved her was all very well, but Enid 
attired for her bridal was ‘‘ like the sun.”’ 

The auspicious day at length arrived, and our whole party, 
consisting of about twenty people, met one bright January after. 
noon at the appointed place of rendezvous, from which we were all 
to proceed together to the canal or backwater, beyond the Adyar 
river. First on the ground was Mrs. Glyde, with Major Glyde, 
who, on such occasions, was well-pleased to leave all trouble, in 
the way of arrangement, to his energetic little wife, the life and 
soul of every party she graced. Under her wing came Violet and 
Laura, daintily attired in some airy fabric, indescribable by 4 
masculine pen. 

The next arrival was Captain Heavitree, who was something 
of an antiquarian, and had come armed with a note-book containing 
copious extracts bearing on the subject of the Seven Pagodas, to- 
gether with a volume of Southey’s “Curse of Kehama;” for 
though it may not be generally known under the name of Mab 
balipur (a corruption of Mavilipuram), a large portion of that 
most interesting legend is there declared to have taken place. 
Three or four other ladies with their husbands, and the usual com- 
pliment of bachelors, without whom no picnic is complete, made 
up the party ; and having all met at the ‘‘ trysting-place ”’ at the 
appointed time, we started for the boats, a distance of about te 
miles. 

After passing the Adyar river, the road branches off into a less- 
frequented path, terribly trying to the springs of carriages ; where 
bright-eyed squirrels scamper over the pathway, and green 
scarlet parroquets flutter among the branches, undisturbed by 

passer-by. However, the deep ruts and groves were at le 
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without accident, and we arrived at the place of embarka- 
tion, from which Mavilipuram is about thirty miles distant, being 


just one night’s journey by boat. 


Here our canal boats (which are about twenty feet long, with a 
little cabin in the centre) were drawn up side by side on the bank. 
On first starting we all got into the largest, distributing ourselves 
between the lower deck and the “ poop,’”’ as we called the roof of 
the cabin—those of us who were lucky enough to secure a seat 
aloft having the best of it, as we enjoyed a fresher air and better 
view of the surrounding country, and as the pleasant breeze filled 
our little sail, and wafted us swiftly onwards, the sweet sounds of 
music on the water soon arose, and the ‘‘ Canadian Boat Song,” 
that pretty sparkling air, “The Danube river,’’ and other appro- 
priate melodies, floated over the water on the calm evening air. 

The scenery at first was flat and uninteresting, the banks on 
either side being only occasionally dotted with a solitary Palmyra 
or Casuarina tree, though covered with luxuriant clusters of the 
lovely white and purple convolvulus, so common in all the hedge. 
tows and jungles of India; but as the twilight deepened into night, 
and the moon rose, shedding her softening light over the surround. 
ing scenery, the whole aspect of the place changed. The stream 
widened, and as we left Madras behind, the trees, which before had 
been so few in pumber, now lined the banks, dipping their branches 
into the shadowy water, and assuming strange fantastic forms in 
the bright moonlight. 

The most perfect silence reigned around, the only sound to be 
heard being the occasional dip of the sail into the water, or, as the 
breeze died away, and the boatmen betook themselves to their oars, 
the plash of the oar, or the dragging of the guiding rope through 
the water, was the only sound that broke the stillness of the night. 
Sometimes through the deep silence the clear thrilling note of the 

peeweet, or buzz of the cicada was heard on,the sandy shore, or a 
solitary jackal lurking amongst the thick underwood or jungle, 
startled the echoes of the lonely shore with his melancholy cry. 

The scene —the times are favourable to romance and sentiment, 
and Charlie, ‘‘ making hay while the sun shines,’ has seized the 
moment to murmur into Violet Bryanstone’s not unwilling ear, 
Scraps of his favourite Byron, which reach us sitting silent, and 
sound not inappropriately :— 

“And drawing near there breathes a living fragrance from the shore 

Of flowers yet fresh with childhood : on the ear 

Falls the livht drip of the suspended oar, 

Or chirps the grassho] yper one vood-nighit carol more.” 

“Iie is an evening reveller who makes 
His life an infancy, and sings his fill. 
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At intervals, some bird from out the brakes 
Bursts into voice a moment, then is still 
There seems a floating whisper o’er the ‘hill, 
But that is fancy, for the starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instill, 
Weeping themselves away till they infuse 

Deep into nature’s breast the spirit of her hues.” 


The quiet stillness of the scene lulled us all into a pleasant 
languor, and a silence fell upon the party, which was agreeably 
broken after a time by the ‘‘ pop’’ of a champagne cork ing 
distant part of the boat, where Major Glyde was busily engaged 
concocting champagne cup, after a particularly fine receipt of his 
own ; and presently the attendant Ramaswamys (who were in great 
delight at the prospect of seeing these famed Pagodas—in their 
eyes almost as sacred as the shrine of Mecca to a Mahommedan) 
appeared, bearing plump turkeys and Yorkshire hams, and all the 
necessary accompaniments of a cold dinner, which we according'y 
discussed by the bright light of the moon, with the pleasant accom. 
paniment of rippling water and rippling laughter as the boat would 
give a sudden jerk, and transfer the contents of our plate to our 
own or our neighbour’s laps. People get more intimate in one 
night in such circumstances as these than in a whole year of occa. 
sional meetings in drawing-rooms and croquet lawns, and, seated 
by Laura’s side, I did not omit to take advantage of my oppor. 
tunities; while Violet and Charlie flirted in such an outrageous 
manner, that jokes at their expense flew thick and fast ; one gentle- 
man declaring he ‘‘ smelt orange-blossom,”’ and another inquiring 
tenderly as to Violet’s predilection for wedding-cake! 

Dinner being over a round game was proposed, and after a good 
deal of discussion as to the respective merits of ‘‘ Proverbs,” 
‘Russian Scandal,’”’ and other similar games, Mrs. Glyde declared 
she was going to give us the names of two cities of educational 
celebrity, which we should find “buried’’ in the following 
sentence :-— 

“Put my traps and railway rug by my side— 
Ah, thank you, that’s all right ! 
And hurrah ! for the holidays—for we’re going 


>) 


Home to-night ! 


‘“‘Rugby,”’ said Captain Heavitree, “is one, and the other's 
evidently some place ending with ‘‘ ton.”"—Eton ! that’s the worl, 
and a very good one, too.”’ 

The next was given by Charlie—it ran thus :— 

** By the shores of the mighty Atlantic—Anna, 
No rest for her feet— 


Wandered lonely and sad through the 
Blinding rain and sleet.” 
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Several ineffectual guesses were made, and Charlie was at 
length obliged to tell us that the word was ‘‘Cannanore.” One 
of the gentlemen present, who had lately visited the Western 
coast, now gave us the following :— 

“ She floated tranquil on the river’s bank, 


She floated calmly till the sweet face sank 
Among the water-rushes dark and rank,” 


“Quilon,’’ said Mrs. Glyde, with a smile, ‘‘ but really Captain 
Adamson, you must not give us such long ones, your word was in 
the first line. Here is a much simpler one— 


“ Which is the loveliest ? Mary or Kate, 
Or Isabel with the queenly gait ?” 


“York,”’ said Laura, then she added, ‘‘ my ‘ Buried City’ is 
not original, but is taken from the words of an old song— 
“Tn a grassy grave beieath the willows— 
Long time ago ; 
Slept that maid beloved and cherished— 
Long time ugo.” 


‘‘Aora’”’? was soon hit upon, ind somebody gave the follow- 
ing :— 
“Tn the days of good Queen Mary, after a long palaver, 
Amnesty was proclaimed, and the French took possession of Havre,” 


“Palaveram,’’ said the writer, sadly, his perceptions having 
been quickened by the fact of an order that day from head. 
quarters, for a detachment of the regiment, of which he formed 
one, to proceed shortly to, and be, indeed, buried in that dismal 
spot, far from the delights and gaieties of Madras. 

“ Tt’s all over with me 
For I’m going far from thee,” 
I whispered to Laura. ‘‘Can you find a buried sentiment, 
there ?”’ 

‘Love,’ murmured Laura, as the white lids drooped over the 
blue eyes, and I heard a quick-drawn sigh beside me (so few 
women can sigh effectively). 

Those fleeting hours passed all too quickly for some among that 
little party, speeding along with reimorseless strides. An adjourn. 
ment was proposed, and we all dispersed to our respective boats, 
but sleep in such a case was not to be thought of, not, at least, by 
those of us who were dreaming tho-e svlden dreams of youth, and 
hope and love, which makes this world, for the time being, a 
terrestrial paradise. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE first gleams of dawn were crimsoning the sky as our boats 
arrived at the landing-place, from which the City of Temples ig 


only a few hundred yards’ distant across the sandy plain. Here . 


we landed, and some of the gentlemen having come provided with 
guns and dogs, started off in search of game, which abounds in the 
neighbourhood ; and when we returned home laden with snipe and 
plover, and literally as hungry as hunters, we found the Jadies in 
the prettiest and freshest of morning toilettes, superintending the 
boiling of a kettle—gipsy fashion—on the banks, for Chota Nazree, 
to which we did full justice before starting for the tents, which 
were pitched in the immediate neighbourhood of the Seven Pagodas, 

A few minutes’ walk over the sandy, arid ground, already be- 
ginning to feel unpleasantly hot to the feet, soon brought us to the 
first pagoda, a magnificent temple, hewn out of the solid granite, 
covered with carvings and well-executed bas-reliefs, representing 
various mythological personages and animals, elephants and lions; 
evidently very ancient and of unknown date. ‘The place seemed 
entirely deserted. No living thing, besides ourselves, was to be 
seen, excepting a brilliantly-coloured jay, perched on the top of a 
palmyra tree overlooking the temple, who surveyed us with much 
apparent astonishment. Its bright blue feathers looked so tempting 
in the sun then, that Mrs. Glyde at once exclaimed that she must 
have it for her hat, upon which one of the attendant bachelors 
levelled his fowling-piece with unerring aim, and as the report of 
the gun startled the sleeping echoes of the place, and the bird fell 
to the ground, a cloud of bats and owls flew out of the dark 
recesses and gloomy depths of the temple in the most unexpected 
and startling manner. 

Pretty shrieks and cries of alarm and distress resounded on 
every side, and it was some time before equanimity was restored, 
ann we were able to go on with our investigations. Captain 
Heavitree, who was now in his glory, and constituted, by common 
consent, the cicerone of the party, now opened one of his books, 
and directed our attention to a large rocky hill that lay between us 
and the sea, of which we could catch occasional glimpses between 
the temples and the rocks. We accordingly approached, and found 
that what had appeared to us to be a mere natural hill was 4 
wonderful work of art. Huge blocks of granite, beautifully 
carved, being piled one above another to an immense height. The 
ascent to the top of the hill is gradual at first, and as you ascend 
higher is supplemented by steps cut in the rocks. Here the wild 
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myrtle, purple convolvus, and many Indian wild flowers flourished 
unrestrained wherever they could find a resting-place in the fissures. 
among the stones. I plucked a sprig of wild myrtle and handed it 
to Laura, by whose side I was walking, with a look, which, I flatter 
myself, spoke volumes. 

Oh! blissful moment! She presses it idly and half-uncon- 
sciously to her lips! then wakening to consciousness, blushes 
divinely, and fastens it to her breast. : 

Still clambering upwards we presently arrive at a group of 
figures in bas-relief, representing, as Captain Heavitree informs us, 
the most remarkable personages in the Mahabiarit, with their 
weapons and other insignia of their characters and exploits. 

A little winding stair leads us to another temple containing 
elephants larger than life, remarkably well executed, and in perfect 
preservation ; and as we go further—excelsior still our motto—we 
arrive at more temples and pagodas, in endless continuity—a 
granite slab, with a lion at the head for pillow, the bed of Dhar- 
maragal, a personage of great fame. The figures, however, 
appeared to have no connection with Balg, whose city this is 
supposed to be—with the exception of one carving representing 
him seated on his throne at the moment when Vishni (who had 
come to him in the disguise of a Brahmin dwarf, asking for three 
paces of his kingdom to build a hut) assumes his real and celestial 
character, and appears to claim his promised possession, measuring 
the earth with one, and the heavens with another stride, and 
summoning Balg, to give his bond for Padalon (the lower regions) 
for the third. The scene around us as we stood on the summit was 
exceedingly pretty, though desolate-looking on one side—the wind. 
ing silver line of the canal, with its background of purple hills, 
stretclied far as the eye could reach; on the other lay the blue 
waters of the Bay of Bengal dashing on the golden sands, where 
the sea-birds were skimming and fluttering, their dazzling white 
Plumage rivalling the foam flecks of the surf as it broke on the 
rocky shore—rocky here, where the ruins of ancient fanes and 
temples were strewn around. 

Below us majestic boulders of rock rose on every side, inter- 
spersed with the noble old temples, once resonant with the song 
and the dance, now silent and deserted—the only sound to be heard 
the sighiny of the wind among the lonely pillars and porticos, with 
that melancholy moan peculiar to deserted places. 

Major Glyde, who being stout and plethoric, had looked upon 

this scrambling and climbing with extreme disfavour, and for the 
ast ten minutes had been seated on a pinnacle of rock, mopping 
iS face with a handkerchief, and uttering unparliameutary 
anguace regarding some person unknown, who had forgotten to 
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provide bim with his brandy flask ; not forgetting, however, mean. 
while to keep an eye upon the movements of the servants in the 
‘distance, now took out his watch and informed us it was ten 
o'clock, and breakfast was ready down below. 

We accordingly made the best of our way down, and having all 
agreed that it would be much better fun to breakfast in the shade 
of the rocks than to adjourn at once to the tents, we seated our. 
selves beneath the shadow of some enormous boulders—which 
formed a perfect natural temple, with pillar, roof, and portico— 
our carpet a wilderness of wild flowers and little jungle weeds ; our 
seats, detached masses of the fretted rock overhead, which had 
fallen in the lapse of ages. 

“Ts there any lady missing ?’’ asked Major Glyde, who seemed 
inseparable from the soda-water bottles, as we took our seats. 

.““ Why ?”’ asked Mrs. Glyde. 

“Because Haversham’s not to be found—oh! here he is!” 
as the guilty pair emerged from the shadow of a pyramid of 
granite, Charlie looking triumphant, with Violet, blushing like a 
rose on his arm. Oh! if ambitious Mrs. Bryanstone had but seen 
them then! and yet it is a natural ambition for a mother to wish 
to secure the best things this world can afford for the daughter she 
loves. The question is, are woridly advantages sufficient to out. 
weigh the uprooting of a true affection in a girl’s heart !—but if the 
old story of the magic looking-glass were true, how many aching 
hearts would there not be in this world! 


“‘ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 


We remained in the shade of the rocks for some little time, 
lulled by the monotonous hum of the wild bees as they flitted from 
flower to flower—lingering longest on the sweet-scented wild 
jasmine —occasionally startled by the rapid glancing of a lizard 
across the rocks. Some of the ladies made pretty sketches of the 
surrounding scenery ; truth compels me to say Laura’s was not the 
best ; but when it was completed I immediately transferred it to 
my pocket-bock, where it still lies, one of my most treasured 
possessions, 

The day passed pleasantly with the aid of bezique, whist, and 
other games; and as the shadows began to lengthen, we agail 
started on our explorations, for the most interesting part of the e- 
pedition was yet to ccme; the Buried City lay before us, deep 
under the blue sea, towards which we now turned our steps. 

Our way led through the modern town, looking tawdry with its 
red and yellow stripes, after the chaste and simple beauty of the 
ancient temples, though some of the former approached more nearly 
to the Gcthic style of architecture than any we had before se 
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We at length arrived at the beech, where one solitary old temple 
stands—a wave-washed ruin—round and about are strewn the 
débris of other temples that have fallen victims to the encroaching 
waves ; and far out to sea a broken pillar, standing among the 
white billows, together with a few broken remains of less preten- 
tious architecture, shows plainly where the buried city once has 
stood. 

‘Ah! there,’ cried Captain Heavitree, in ecstasy, ‘‘is the 
very spot to which Southey refers, when Kailyal an¢ Ladurlad, 
after their long and weary journey, arrive at the sea shore, where | 


‘the ancient towers at length appeared in sight,’’ and seating him- 
self on one of the rocks—of which we all followed his example—he 
d read the following extracts :— 


“Their golden summits in the noonday light, 
- Shone o’er the dark green deep that rolled between ; 
For domes, and pinnacles, and spires were seen 


of Peering above the sea—a mournful sight ! 

a Well might the sad beholder ween from thence 
on What works of wonder the devouring wave 

sh Had swallowed there, when monuments so brave 


Bare record of their old magnificence. 


he And on the sandy shore beside the verge 


it Of ocean, here and there a rock-hewn fane 
he Resisted in its strength the surge and surf, 
ng That on its strong foundations broke in vain. 


In solitude the ancient temples stood, 
Once resonant with instrument and song, 
And solemn dance of festive multitude ; 
Now as the weary ages pass along, 


ne, Hearing no voice save of the ocean flood, 

‘om Which roars for ever on the restless shores : 

rild Or visiting their solitary caves, 

ard The lonely sound of winds that moan around, 

the Accordant to the melancholy waves.” 

the “ Most beautiful and appropriate !’’ said Mrs. Glyde ; ‘‘ for my 


to part, I think Southey is far too much overlooked—there is much 
red in his poetry that is very beautiful, though it is not the fashion of 
day to admire it.’’ 
“I quite think with you,’”’ said Captain Heavitree. ‘“ Some 
his descriptions of the buried city, through which Ladurlad 
‘ams, armed by the might of Kebama’s fearful curse which 
his life from fire and flood,’ are very fine.’’ 

We lingered as long as daylight lasted, unwilling to leave the 
ruined shrines and faded glories of that city of the past; but as the 
moon rose, with a brilliance unknown in western climes, we again 
“ok our places in the boats for our homeward journey. As we 
glided swiftly dowa the moonlit stream; now bright as day, now 
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darkened by the flickering shadow of the banyan or camarina trees 
that lined its banks, I put the momentous question, that was to 
decide my fate for life, to Laura, and “ received her promise true,” 
and for a time I put aside all troublesome questions of the future, 
and gave myself up to the happiness of the moment. But on my 
way to my quarters, next morning, the question arose in all its 
appalling force—what answer would Mr. and Mrs. Bryanstone give . 
to my request? Could I hope it would be in the aftirmative? | 
feared it was scarcely likely. 

As I entered my room my eye fell upon a heap of letters lying 
‘upon the table. Duns—duns! how well I knew their contents 
without opening them! but among them lay an Enzylish letter, in 
a strange hand. I opened it languidly, but as my eye caught the 
first few words my heart almost ceased to beat. It was—yes, it 
was—a lawyer’s letter, informing me that a distant relation, from 
whom I had never had the slightest expectations, and whom | 
had never even seen, had died leaving me sole heir to a fine 
estate in the north of England, and a property of twenty thousand 
a-year. 

Armed with this letter I went at once to Mrs. Bryanstone, fear- 
less of repulse, and received from her hands a willing gift, —Laura, 
who had loved and accepted me when I was a poor lieutenant, 
without hopes of fortune. 

Charlie Haversham and Violet had also come to an understand- 
ing, and the following day, he, too, repaired to Nungumbaukum to 
make a similar application ; but poor Charlie, having no lawyer's 
letter to back him, was politely informed that Mrs. Bryanstone 
regretted she had made other arrangements for the disposal of her 
daughter’s hand—and so she had—and Violet was too accustomed 
to yield to her mother’s imperious sway to hold to her promise 
spite of opposition. 

Laura and Violet were married ou the same day. A confused 
vision of orange-blossoms, wedding-favours, silks and satins, smiles 
and tears, rises before me; and two lovely brides kneel side by 
side at the altar of a certain church in Madras, surrounded by 
glittering uniforms and dazzling toilettes. 

Violet is married to a man whom she can respect and love, aud 
who can give her a splendid establishment, but the poetry of her 
life is vanished, the sweet, illusive dieam is over ; and Mrs. Bryal- 
stone believes that she has acted for the best, and takes Violets 
apathetic submission or calin acquiescence for happiness, 
perhaps in the end she may be rigit. 

Charlie is not present. 

** Don’t ask me, old fellow!’ he said to me bitterly, 2 M 
wedding morning. ‘*I wish you every happiness ; but I can! los 
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on at the sacrifice on the altar of Moloch.’’ For him there are no 


wedding chimes, no happy time in store—but let us hope that the 
wound may not be very deep-seated, and that in time he may 
learn to forget—at any rate, if the words of the poet are true, 


“Tis better to have loved and lost, than never to have loved at allZ 





NIKE APTEROS. 


PAN! the victory’s won ! 
I have struggled to light of day, 
I have gained the peace which none 
Can give or take away. 
At last the glorious sun 
Streams down upon my way! 


In the calm of my lonely room, 
_In the solemn hours of night, 
I have fought my way from gloom, 
As all truthseekers fight— 
Fought against primal doom 
With the sword of Truth and Right ! 


And now I bask in Peace 
Which I know shall live for me 

When all life’s pleasures cease 
In “sad satiety :’’ 

And only increase and increase 
Throughout Eternity ! 


MAURICE DAVIES. 















Her Gractous Eyes. 


HER GRACIOUS EYES. 


“ Pourquoy tourney-vous vos yeux C'raoieuxr,” etc.—Ronsard. 


Wuy turn, sweetheart, thy gracious eyes from me 
So constantly, 
And all the while art steadfast set to wound ? 
For well thou knowest but one quick-darted glance 
Would like a lance 
Transfix and hurl me hopeless to the ground. 


Ah, cruel ! ’tis that I may lingering die 
In misery— 
That no sweet memory of their blessed light, 
Not one remembrance of those longed-for eyes, 
Mingling with mine, 
Might soothe my brain and charm my fading sight. 


Yet thou art wrong: for ’tis no night-born death 
Which woos my breath— 
A blissful life ’tis rather that I buy : 
For to have seen thee, love, is life for aye 
And endless day, 
And to have loved thee, immortality ! 


FRANCIS GLEDSTANES WAUGH. 






Kaie Beaumont. 


KATE BEAUMONT. 
CHAPTER I. 


BRICKS AND MORTAR, necmart., 


TWENTY years ago there was no duller spot in London tham 

Queen Square, Bloomsbury. It was so intensely respectable, and 

respectability in bricks and mortar is unbearable. It is better now ;. 

the old dull dwelling-houses have burst from their bondage and 

assumed a jovial demeanour, comparatively, which, however, 

unsuited to their age and style, is yet a pleasant change after the 

long restraint of the dull old past. Houses are like human 

beings, and a time comes when the most respectable of human 

beings must relax: old age creeps on, and by degrees slight inno. 

vations are made on the proprieties of life. The old General puts 
his slippers op in the evening, the Bishop undoes the lowest 
buttons of his waistcoat after dinner, and the lady of fashion, or of 
many fashions, takes off several large portions of her personal 
charms when she is alone in the solitude of her own apartments ; 
but they areal] still eminently respectable, although not quite what 
they were. ‘The General puts on his boots the moment he thinks 
any one is coming, the Bishop attends to his buttons, and the 
fashionable lady of a certain age resumes the charms which she had 
temporarily dispensed with, almost before the maid knocks at the 
door to announce a visitor. And so did the houses in Queen Square 
conduct themselves twenty years ago—they were in dishabille, but 
still respectable; no carriages rolled incessantly through the square 
to deposit fashionable visitors at the doors, but the inhabitants were 
at least genteel enough to hire a fly upon occasions of state, and 
did not degrade themselves by paying state visits in hackney« 
coaches. No pampered menials lounged at the hall-doors, but a 
page in buttons was no rarity, and no one thought of giving a 
dinner party without securing the services of the respectable elderly 
man, who found his own Berlin gloves and looked every inch a 
butler. Children walked in the little square, attended by servant 
maids, indeed, instead of governeses ; but the rude butcher boys and 
bakers respected the decencies of life, and it was not etiquette for 
Polly or Susan to exchange remarks with their admirers through 
the iron railings while on duty with the little charges. Ifis differ- 
ent now. Bricks and mortar have gone the way of all flesh when 
oppressed by too great a sense of sham. ‘The reader may have ob. 
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served some respectable old gentleman, at last unexpectedly released 
from his life’s partner, break out in the most outrageous fashion, 
Tobacco and spirituous liquors are consumed with avidity, as 
though to make up for the enforced abstinence of past yeurs, and 
** Really, master does go on so!”’ that the old housemaid refuses to 
stop any longer. The chastest matrons who for fifty years have 
treated any connubial familiarity with a sour frown, break out in 
widow's caps at last into extraordinary flirtations, and end pro. 
bably by marrying a second time some youth of obliging disposi- 
tion, who does not like to contradict “‘ missus ’’ when she proposes to 
him. Luckily, for the credit of human nature, these things are rare 
and far between, but in bricks and mortar the fall is inevitable ; 
the time comes when the brass plate announces the teacher of lan. 
guages, soon to be followed by the modest card of lodgings to let ; 
and once the square has consented to ignore its own respectability, 
all reserve from outsiders ceases; pewter pots are hung upon rail- 
ings, iron bars are wrenched out of the sacred inclosure of the square, 
little ragged ruffians squeeze through and insult the children of 
respectability, who walk there no more. Hop-skotch is played 
upon the pavement, battledore and shuttlecock in the roadway ; 
organ-men are always grinding their wretvhed variations on the Old 
Hundreth set to an opera pace; and the lower creatior finding out 
these things, assemble by millions on the house-tops, in the shape 
of tom-cats, and make night hideous with their cries, until the very 
heavens weep blacks, for sorrow over the fall of the once respected 
square. At No. 12, while the locality was still most respectable, 
resided Mr. and Mrs. Stevens, as, indeed, they had done for thirty 
years. ‘The square suited them, and their characters, naturally in- 
complete when as a young couple they had commenced life, had» 
been moulded and formed to a certain extent by the nature of their 
residence. People are beginning to recognise how very much we 
are the creatures and slaves of our surroundings, Of course, the 
fact that ‘‘ fine feathers make fine birds,’’ was well known from the 
ancient times ; but the far more important fact, that our dwelling- 
houses exercise a most enormous influence over our bodies and souls, 
has only lately broken in upon our consciousness ; and yet it must 
be evident to any one who studies the subject, that in every Shape 

d in every direction, bricks and mortar regulate human destiny, 
much more than human skill regulates the destiny of bricks and 
morta:. Low ceilings crush our highest thoughts, thick walls re- 
press our best sympathies, and the dungeon-like gloom of our do- 
mestic castles freezes our social instincts, and forces into tenfold 
concentration our natural selfishness. What makes every Londoner 
rush away from his home in autumn to the sea-side or to the Con- 
tinent ? ‘Talk about drains, indeed—London is better drained than 
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half the sea-side villages, which are] not drained at all, and as for 
foreign cities, why, the less said about draining the better. No; he 
runs away f-om his own respectable house, because he cannot bear 
to sustain the character which he knows that his own bricks and 
mortar require him to-perform in their presence—he rushes to 
temporary lodgings, where there is no more order and no more re- 
straint ; and freed from the demon of London domestic architecture, 
he takes his rev enge on the weak side of his own nature, and out. 
3 rages, wilfully, his sense of the proprieties of life. Why do respect- 
able elderly London men crawl along tle beach or over the sands 
in yellow slippers, which would condemn them to a lunatic asylum if 
worn on a London pavement ? Why do they wear no gloves ? Why do 
they crown their heads with straw hats surrounded by blueribbons ? 
Why do they dine with tiie windows open? Why do they wink at 
young girls ? Why do they smoke cigars in the morning t Why will 
they enter a billiard-room in the broad daylight? Or take the case of 
their wives? Why will they expose their charms to the eyes of the 
roving libertine, as they plump up and down in waves reaching to 
| their knees, while a scauty dress reveals the beauties which they 
usuallyconveal? Whydo they become careless—nay, reckless—of the 
unnatural wasting of the joint between the last day’s dinner and 
the next? Why will they ride on donkeys? Why will they stop 
away from church, even !—except that they are taking a wild, but 
natural revenge, on the cramped monotony of English life, and, above 
all, on the oppressive tyranny of London bricks and mortar. 
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CHAPTER II. 
CURTAIN CONFIDENCES. 


Mr. AND Mrs. STEPHENS were an exceptional couple; they 
were superior to the evil influences of their domestic style of archi- 
tecture. The monotony of life never told upon them, and they were 
quite indifferent to change of air. Mr. Stephens was a solicitor, 
with chambers in Gray’s Ion ; and it is possible, that Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury was to him a fairy-land when compared with the 
gloomy dungeon in which he transacted his business and spread his 
legal spider’s web. He was fat, weighing somewhere about fourteen 
stone, and rather short, with a jovial, good-tempered face, and as 
Pleasant and’ open a manner as is compatible with a profession 
which starts from the basis that every man is to be considered a 
rogue until he has been tried by a jury and found not guilty. His 
pleasures were entirely domestic, and the only out door sport in 
which he took pleasure was a day’s fishing. Probably, lawyers and 
clergymen are pre-eminently fond of that lively amusement. Fish 
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represent to them the two classes of hamanity by which both pro. 
fessions live. A fish unexpectedly hooked is to the one a sinner 
suddenly convinced of sin, and to the other an unfortunate witness 
suddenly convicted of perjury. It is said that detective officers of 
the police can alone compete with lawyers in keenness after piscatory 
pursuits. Medical men care little about them. It is rumoured that 
Sir Henry Holland was once detected in a drawing-room, holding 
in his hands a bowl of gold and silver fish, and exclaiming in an 
under-tone, as the fish followed each other round the bowl, a guinea, 
and a shilling! a guinea and a Shilling! But in the streams and 
ponds, the fish are not usually gold and silver, and medical men, as 
a rule, care nothing for angling. Mrs. Stephens was even more im. 
pervious to the evils of her home than her husband. She was 
blessed with an easy mind and a most excellent digestion. The 
temptations of the world were of no power to do her harm. They 
existed, of course, but only in butcher's shops, or in the fishmongers 
or fruiterers. ‘They were such temptations as she was able to over- 
come. Her housekeeping money was sufficient to enable her 
to gratify most of her tastes, and she had no occasion to sin 
in order to gratify her fleshly appetites; so she was a very good 
woman, one who did not sin and yet could sympathise with sinners 
——that is to say, with unfortunate people who were overcome by 
temptation and stole eatables. She wept tears over cne of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels, but only once, and over only one little inci- 
dent—it was the touching story in the ‘‘ Bride of Lammermoor,” 
where Caleb Balderstone runs off with the dinner prepar-ng for 
a christening party, while the cook’s back was turned. Mrs. 
Stephens had her anxieties and her daily trials, but they served 
rather to occupy her time than to oppress her mind. Her whole 
day was passed in wondering whether the cook would send up the 
dinner all right, and her evenings were happy because the cook 
invariably did her duty. Of flirtation, illegal love-making, or the 
infidelity of a thought towards her husband, Mrs. Stephens was 
utterly and entirely guiltless,; she had been so even when a young 
girl newly married, and the young Frenchman who lived for a short 
time at No. 13, many years before, who deplored while he yet at- 
mpted to provoke the unlawful love which he thought he saw 
. thane in the eyes of the fair young English wife of his neighbour, 
little knew that the concentrated look with which Mrs. Stephens 
favoured him on many occasions was due only to an inward doubt 
as to whether she might possibly take the liberty of asking him 1 
he could give her a good receipt for an omelette, or a sauce piquante. 
Mrs. Stephens had really and truly but one grief—one that 1s 
very common to her sex, resulting from intense curiosity, destined, 


apparently, never to be gratified. Kven in her curiosity Mrs. 
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was a model woman ; she wanted information on a subject. 
which really did concern her to a certain extent, whereas female 
curiosity generally busies itself in matters of no concern whatever: 
to the amateur detective. What Mrs. Stephens wanted to know 
was, who was Henry Travers? Two or three years after she had 
married Mr. Stephens, little Henry Travers had appeared upon the 
scene, and had become a child of the house, and, as it happened, 

the only child that ever enlivened No. 12, Queen Square, Blooms- 
bury. All that Mr. Stephens would tell about the business was,. 
that he was very well paid for the care and maintenance of the 
child. It was a lasting puzzle and a mystery to Mrs. Stephens, 
and when she was not thinking about the day's dinner, she was 
thinking of young Henry Travers. Iti is, of course, unnecessary to say 

that Mrs. Stephens suspected her husband very grievously at times 
of a nearer relationship than that of guardian to the child. Many 
a curious glance was thrown away upon Mr. Stephens taking his 
after dinner nap, as Mrs. Stephens, gazing now at the child and now 
at her husband, tried to trace some resemblance in hair, or eye, or 
figure. Little did Mr, Stephens know, that the reason why the- 
dinner was not so yood as usual was that his wife had convinced 
herself that there was a likeness ; and as littledid he suspect that a 
little dish of game, on some other day, was the result of a train of 
thought terminating in a conviction that Mr. Stephens and Henry 
Travers were no relation at all. Once, indeed, she had tried a 
desperate experiment. Mr. Stephens had one fault as a lawyer,—he 
talked in his sleep, particularly after mince-pies at a late supper, 
and Mrs. Stephens knew it. It was during one of the seasons of 
doubt and half despair, that Mr. Stephens was treated, on coming 
home from the theatre, toa nice little supper of pork-chops, followed 
by mince-pies. That night, curiously enough, he would not talk ; 
his traitorous wife had overdone the dose, and he only snored, It 
would have been rare sport for a detective to have watched Mrs. 
Stephens sitting up in bed, listening eagerly for » sound from the 


voice of her partner—alas! all the voice was from his nasal organ ; 


at last she extracted from the pillow a small white feather, and bend- 
ing over Mr. Stephens, slightly tickled the resounding nose—the 
music instantly ceased, and Mr. Stephens began to mutter in his 
talk. Leaning over her husband, she whispered in his ear who was 
Harry’s Papa? No wonder she sunk back, startled out of her wits 
by the mumbled reply of her busband :—Only four of us, the 
General and I, the Captain of the ship, and the nurse girl ! 
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CHAPTER III. 
FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 


“* My dear,”’ said Mr. Stephens to his wife, as they sat over the 
breakfast-table on a fine sultry August morning, ‘‘ you had better 
get something nice for dinner to-day, as Harry Travers is coming 
up from Cambridge.” 

“You need not put me in mind of that,’’ replied the good lady ; 
“* it’s been a weight on me for the last two days. I was dreaming 
of roast chickens all last night, and I actually caught myself pray- 
ing for daily-bread sauce this morning. But the worst of it is, Mr. 
S., that a good dinner is just thrown away upon Harry. It’s all 
the same to him—he hardly knows beef from mutton. I cannot 
think where he got it from. I wonder whether he takes after his 
father or mother ?”’ 

**' Never you mind!”’’ said Mr. Stephens; ‘‘it won’t do, my 
love! The pump is out in the back yard: put it down to his 
great grandmother.”’ 

The sarcasm of Mr. Stephens was so terrible that his wife said 
no more, and they quitted the breakfast-table to attend to their 
daily avocations without anotber word. 

Mr. Stephens chuckled to himself as he shut the hall door, and 
held a conversation with his own inmost soul as he walked down 
the street. “ Funny, the old woman trying to pump me! and the 
best of the joke is that I could not tell her anything about Harry’s 
father if I wanted to! It’s rather queer, I must say, having a big 
lad about my house without a father. I wish I was his father, I 
know that ; for he is a fine strapping fellow, and just the sort of 
manly chap that my son ought to be. Still, of course, the thing 
is impossible now, and it would not be fair towards Mrs. Stephens, 
as she never had any children. Well, let us see; next month the 
remittances come home from the General, and I should not wonder 
if I got some instructions as to what is to be done with the 
boy. He has been long enough at Cambridge, unless he is going 
to be a parson. Bless my soul!’’ he suddenly exclaimed, as he 
came into violent collision with a tall individual as he turned a 
corner ; ** can’t you look where you are going, sir ?”’ 

The other injured individual was about to retort; but as their 
looks met, the angry scowls passed away into smiles, and the 
antagonists shook hands together heartily. 

“ How are you, uncle?’’ said the younger one. ‘‘Hope I 
didn’t hurt you—how savage you did look, to be sure! What a 
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thing it is to have a good temper! Now, I felt quiet cool and 
comfortable.’’ 

‘* Yes, Harry,’’ said Mr. Stephens; “ but then, you see, it was 
my corns that got trodden on.’’ 

“‘T will walk with you,” said Harry, “and act as your guardian 
angel to make up. By-the-bye, uncle,’’ he continued, “ it’s very 
strange that because we knew each other, we should smile, and put 


our corns metaphorically in our pockets. There’s an old French. 


man says, ‘If we all knew each other, we should all love each 
other ;’ I think there is something in that.” 

‘*We needn’t like their boots, I should say,” replied Mr. 
Stephens, as they entered the quiet chambers in Gray’s Inn. 

They were familiar enough to young Travers, but they seemed 
more dark and dreary than he had ever before thought them. 
Shelves, never dusted, lined the walls, Joaded with fat old parch- 
ment-bound law-books, which looked as though they had not been 
read for fiftv years. A faded old Brussels carpet half-concealed 
the dirty floor, and a large leather-covered table blocked up the 
room—papers and inkstands littered its surface, and a strange 
light, supplied by the mud-stained windows, and from a fire in the 
grate—in spite of the heat of the weather—threw a weird kind 
of illumination over the whole chamber. It transformed all things, 
and, particularly, Mr, Stephens. All the jovial expression departed 
from his countenance as he divested himself of his walking-dress, 
and put on an office coat—old and dusty enough to match with 
the general features of his temporary home. His very voice 
altered as he seated himself in his legal arm-chair, and resuined his 
conversation with Henry Travers. 

‘* So, young gentleman, if I understand you correctly, you pro- 
pose to take a walking tour all alone through the South of England.’’ 

‘* Well, Mr. Stephens, Iam twenty years of age; and I began 
to walk—so aunty says—when I was a year old, and, consequently, 
have had nearly twenty years’ experience,’’ replied Harry. 

‘* You are still a child legally, you know,’ said Mr. Stephens. 

‘“‘Oh, nonsense, uncle !’’ the young man answered ; “ out with 
it at once. I suppose there is some other cursed restriction. I 
beg your pardon, but I can’t help swearing about it.”’ 

‘* Well, then, Harry, as you insist upon hearing it, I must say 
there is a restriction. Your guardian has expressly desired that 
you should not be allowed to visit the south of England, or, as he 
more particularly says, the coasts of Sussex, Hampshire, Dorset. 
shire, Devonshire, and Cornwall. By-the-bye, he never said-a 
word about Kent—that’s queer, too! You might go to Ramsgate, 
I should say, Henry,’’ mused Mr. Stephens. 
“Ramsgate be d—d! sir,’’ replied Henry. 
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** With all my heart,’’ answered the legal gentleman; “ but 
that’s not respectful, Harry. 

“Well, uncle, I am sorry I spoke so to you—you and aunty 
have been kind to me, and I am not ungrateful ; but I hate all this 
mystery. Where there is concealment there is a lie hidden some- 
where, and I hate it. You will tell me nothing—not even whether 
I have a father or mother, or whether either is dead or living. I 
have lived without their love long enough—I didn’t know that I 
should care to have it now; but I want to know. I want the 
truth, and then I think—good or evil as the news might be—I 
could face it.’’ 

‘* Henry Travers,”’ said Mr. Stephens, ‘‘ you are to be told on 
your twenty-first birthday, and you must wait until that time 
comes.” 

Harry shrugged his shoulders, and turned the conversation. All 
trace of excitement passed away from his countenance, as he asked, 
with a smile, ‘‘ Can I go abroad ?”’ 

‘* Well,”’ said Mr. Stephens, “there is nothing about that. I 
should say you might.”’ 

“Then, sir, I will go to France, and sit on the shore, and look 
at the south-coast of England, out of sheer obstinacy.” 

“There’s nothing to eat in France,’’ said Mr. Stephens, doubt- 
fully. : 
** I'll take to drink, sir,” said Harry, cheerfully. 

Mr. Stephens glared for a moment in a state of legal exaspera- 
tion at the intractable youth. But Henry Travers looked so hand- 
some, with his black curly hair and dark eyes, a smile lighting up 
his finely-chiselled features, and so gallant and so reckless, as his 
long, but well-shaped form lounged against the wall, that Mr. 
Stepheus relaxed almost into a smile, and said— 

“Go away, Harry, now, like a good boy, now! and if you will 
go to France, to France you shall go.”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
BONG JOUR, MOUNSEER. “ 


Tue number of passengers on board the ‘‘ Columbia,” a steamer 
on her return trip from London to Havre, was not great, and Harry 
Travers set them down as a-seedy lot long before they had dropped 
down the river as far as Greenwich. As a rule, perhaps, all lands- 
men and women deteroriate when they go aboard ship—the subtle 
influence of the ‘ genius loci’ subdues the neophytes ; the floating 
home has much in common with the land residences they have 
quitted, and yet there is a wonderful difference. The saloon of the 
steamer is as gorgeous as the drawing-room of domestic life, but 
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there is a damp moisture along the painted sides of the one, which 
is not likely to be found in the other; the furniture is splendid, 
but somehow the sofa of the saloon, though fair to view, has a 
plushy stuffy surface, which has as irritating effect as a pitch- 
plaister if you attempt to recline on it; there are chairs but they 
have no backs, and no stabilities ; they fold up suddenly, and nip 
your fingers when you move them from one part of the saloon to 
another, and they bulge under your weight when you sit down, as 
though you were about to repose upon the cabin floor; the 
dining-tables are like those in our dining-rooms, and yet, how 
unlike—they are so disagreeably narrow, you could stab your 
opposite neighbour as he puts his knife into his mouth, which 
he is sure to do, as if for the very purpose of tempting you to 
commit the deadly sin, and the benches which represent the 
dining-room chairs, irritate you to a terrible extent; you can’t 
get to your place or leave your place, without climbing over 
the back of your seat, unless all the rest of the company slide 
out, and make room for you to pass, and where is the man who, 
when suddenly taken ill at a domestic dinner party, would like to 
- be expected to vault over the back of his'chair, preparatory to send- 
ing for the doctor? Nor are the smells aboard totally dissimilar to 
thuse that prevail in the town-house ; that smell of boiled mutton, or 
of cabbage, or turnips, for instance, might assail you on shore about 
the dinner hour, but afloat the odour is more potent and worse to 
bear. It strikes you that the cook must always be boiling legs of 
mutton and turnips, and upsetting an oil lamp into the gravy every 
time he attempts to dish the dinner.. The bedrooms too—the sleep- 
ing cabins are all very well—the sheets are clean and the pillow- 
cases snowy white, but they are sticky, like dried seaweed, and al- 
though not damp just yet, you know before you are an hour at sea 
they will feel all afloat again. Perhaps, of all things hard to put 
up with, the bed-chamber at sea is the worst on a short voyage. 
People won’t undress—men and women are both of one mind on 
that point. A lady may unhook her dress and tike off the bick of 
her head, but that is about the greatest concession ever made; and 
agentleman may take off his boots and uudo his necktie if he be 
aman uf refined disposition ;—and they are right, for sleep is a 
mockery for the multitude. ‘The seven young children in the ladies’ 
cabin, when they have finished the buns and sugar-plums given them 
to keep them quiet, will murder sleep, and the wretched grown-up 
females will sit up in bed all night, each with a shawl round her 
shoulders, too ill to resent the intermittent visits of the steward, who 
pokes his nose into the cabin with no more idea of respectiug their 
feelings than if they were so many lunatics. Now and then, per- 
haps, an elderly female on a top berth will sleep through it all with 
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a heavenly smile on her pale face. You may observe her with Pity, 
when she climbs up to her perch,—she looks so delicate and her 

lips are so thin ; you shudder as she sips three or four times from a 
black bottle’with a gigantic label, “two table-spoonfuls to be taken 
every two hours.”” But, somehow or other, she falls into a gentle 
sleep after a few doses, and her medicine which, by-the-bye, smells 
of juniper, evidently does her good. Our very dresses become tor. 
ments to us as soon as we step aboard. Five minutes agoa chimney. 
pot hat was all-right, and now, by merely walking across a plank, 
it has beconie transformed into a monstrosity. You smash it as you 
walk down the cabin stairs, and five minutes on the river blows all 
the nap the wrong way; then, again, your umbrella—what are you 
to do with it—the spokes keep poking all the sailors, and porters, 
and passengers, in the eyes if you keep it up, and where are you to 
put it if you let itdown? You can’t take it to bed with you, for it 
is dripping wet, and there is not an umbrella-stand on board. It is 
the same with every article of your attire, whether you be male or 
female, and you bow down and humble yourselves to the steward or 
stewardess, as the case may be, who, only half nautical, though they 
be, mentally reject your claim to be considered a brother or a sister, 
But after all, if our dresses get transformed on board ship, what is 
it to the moral transformation which takes place in ourselves? 
Why do we despise each other because each considers his neighbour 
a land-lubber ? ignoring the fact that the despised one is no more 
land-lubberly than the scorner. Why does each attempt to fra- 
ternise with the captain or mate? Why do we try and recall to 
our minds all we have read in nautical novels about topsails and 
jib-booms? Why do we lower ourselves to seek companionship 
with a dirty individual loafing about the decks, coiling up ropes, 
and hauling in fenders? We ‘should have turned up our noses at 
the man in Ratcliffe Highway yesterday, and we should have 
threatened to call for the police if he had addressed us. Why do 
we change our tactics, now? because we are the very creatures of 
our surroundings, and never superior to them—cocks of our dung- 
hills; indeed ; but if once by mistake, perched upon our neighbours, 
changed into the most abject of pullets. Some people try to hide 
their discomfiture under a bold exterior. 

“This is fine, sir!’’ said a stout gentleman with a damaged 
hat and a pair of kid gloves, already stained in three or four p.aces 
with tar, addressing Harry, who was staring, in a disconsolate kind 
of way, at Tilbury Fort. 

He was an affable old gentleman, with a portly figure and a 
weather-beaten face beaming with good-humour. He held a small 
child by each hand, and a thir] hung on to his coat-tails. 

“ Going over to France,:.: to see the natives? soam I. Not 








that I care about the mounseers and their frogs ; but my good lady 
would go, and now she’s sea.sick already. Give me old England.— 
That’s Tilbury Fort, my dears,”’ he continued, addressing his young 


family, ‘‘ where Queen Bess ate a goose when she defeated the 
Spanish Armada !’’ 


“ Was that why she was called the Virgin Queen, ’pa?’’ asked 


_ the little creature, hanging on to his coat- tails, 


‘Yes, I should not wonder,’’ replied the old gentleman.— 
“Curious things, children, sir! ain’t they ?’ he went on, addressing 
Harry. ‘‘Do you speak French, sir? I got a book that is just 
the thing. It gives you all the conversation, just as they talk 
abroad. There’s a French gentleman aboard, now, and if 1 get a 


chance I will try my hand on him for practice like. Here he comes, 
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by Jingo ! 

Harry turned to look at the French gentleman. He was a tall 
man, about his own height, powerfully built, and, although past 
fifty, with no signs of old age or decrepitude about, him, excepting 
that he was evidently short-sighted, as he wore spectacles, and 
afraid of the air on the river, as the lower part of his face was 
muffied up in a large comforter. But there was no mistaking his 
nationality. No English tailor ever made those trousers—no 
London tradesman ever invented the frogs and trimming on that 
coat. He spoke a little English, for he said, ‘‘ Pardon me, sare !’’ 
as he passed between Harry and his loquacious friend, and seated 
himself near, but with his back turned towards them. 

‘T think I will try it,’’ said the worthy representative of John 
Bullism. ‘“* Bong jour, Mounseer !’’ 

The Frenchman turned on being addressed. He was apparently 
about to reply, when a curious change came over his features. He 
sprung to his feet, and thrust his hand rapidly inside the breast- 
pocket of his great coat. His fixed look relaxed in a minute, 
however, as he ‘noticed the bewildered state of his new acquaint. 
ance. Raising his hat politely, he muttered something about 
“ Mal de mer and hurried down the cabin stairs. 

“Hallo,” said the stout gentleman to Harry—* that’s all 


wrong! Look here,’”’ he continued, opening his book. ‘‘I ought: 


to say ‘ Bon jour, Monsieur ;’ and then he ought to say, ‘ JI fait 
tres chaud aujourhui, monsieur;’ and, instead of that,‘he says some- 
thing about ‘ Maldimere.’ Something wrong somewhere !”’ 

“That is just what struck me,” said Harry. 
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CHAPTER V. 
OVER A GLASS OF GROG. 


Ir was not until nine at night that Henry Travers got into 
further conversation with his new friend, whose name he had ascer. 
tained was “ Withers.’’ The weather had changed as the sun went 
‘down, and the wind began to blow hard from the east. Showers of 
rain became frequent, and then the dull sky put on a gloomy, sulky 
look, and it began to drizzle in a hopeless sort of fashion. The 
‘sailors tramped about the splashy decks in tarpauling coats, and 
the look-out man kept everybody in a perpetual worry by shouting 
out, light on the port bow ! light on the starboard bow ! light right 
ahead ! two lights on the beam, and a green light astern! until the © 
captain got quite hoarse with the constant repetitions of port! hard 
a port! starboard! hard a starboard! steady!! and the few 
passengers on deck shivered in their shoes as they glanced at the 
phantom things that emerged suddenly from the darkness, and 
rushed, with an awfully solemn, but rapid pace, past the steamer, 
now on this side, and now on that, bent apparently on her destruc- 
tion, and just missing their deadly aim by a few yards. 

Henry Travers sought the cabin as a refuge, and tried to con- 
sole himself with a glass of brandy-and-water, and while thus 
employed was not sorry to see Mr. Withers enter the saloon—that 
gentleman, too, was evidently well inclined for friendly intercourse. 

** My good lady,” he said, as he sat down opposite Harry, and 
ordered a glass of brandy—“ she has got it awfully bad ; but she is 
nothing to the old one in the next berth to her. Why, that old lady 
has had, since we passed the Nore light, five glasses of brandy-and- 
water, three bottles of stout, two lemonades and whisky, and a 
rummer of gin-and-water, and nothing will stay on her stomach ! 
What is it, now, stewardess?’’ he cried, as he saw that lady 
emerge from the sleeping-cabin, and enter into a whispered conver- 
sation with the steward. 

** It’s your good lady, sir!” replied the official. ‘‘ She is very 
bad, surely ; and she wants to try some lemonade!’’ 

** Do you think that a good thing, steward?” said Mr. Withers, 
anxiously. 

‘“‘IT have knowed it do good, sir,’ said the conscientious 
steward, who objected, on principle, to teetotal drinks. 

‘She is more quiet-like than she was,” said the stewardess, 
ten minutes afterwards. ‘‘ Poor lamb! she isa nice, patient lady! 
only she won’t take anythink strong enough to do her real good.” 

Mr. Withers left his seat, and peeped cautiously into the ladies 
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saloon. He returned with a cheerful countenance, and whispered 
across the table— | 

** She’s asleep, sir! Iam glad we met aboard, here, sir!’ he 
continued. ‘‘ Excuse me, but I’ve taken a fancy to you. You 
put me in mind of somebody I knew once, but, for the life of me, 
I can’t recollect whom. Were you ever in India, sir ?”’ 

‘‘ Never,”’ returned Harry. 

“ That’s the place, though, where I saw the party you put me in 


-mmindof,” said Mr. Withers. ‘‘ I’m in business, now—hard goods, 


you know, and that sort of thing; but I served His Majesty, for 
years before Queen Victoria came to the throne ; and many years 
was a quartermaster of a regiment in the East Indies. Sure, 


‘you were not brought up in foreign parts, sir?’’ 


‘Well, tolerably certain,’’ said Harry, laughing. . “I don’t 
recollect much about anything before I was three or four years old ; 
but ever since then I have lived in London, in Queen Square.”’ 

‘* Have you, indeed, sir!’’ said Mr. Withers. ‘Then perhaps 
you have heard of a party—uot that I knew him—but Sarah 
Gale that was, and Mrs. Withers as is, knows a Mr. Stephens who 
lives somewhere about there.’’ 

“Oh, yes!’’ said Harry. ‘‘ I know him, intimately.” 

** How is the baby, sir?’’ continued Mr. Withers. 

‘Why, there isn’t a baby,’’ replied Harry. 

“Bless me, sir!’’ exclaimed Mr. Withers ; ‘‘ you don’t mean to 
tell me the baby is dead ?”’ | 

“ My dear sir,”’ said Harry, ‘‘ you are under some curious mis- 
take. I have known Mr. and Mrs. Stephens for seventeen years at 
least, and there has been no baby during that time.”’ 

** Mo-t extraordinary !’’ said Mr. Withers. ‘‘ They will have to 
account for it, somehow, you know.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,”’ said Harry; “ it’s not unusual.”’ 

‘“‘Not unusual to murder a baby? Why, bless me, young 
man !’’ exclaimed Mr. Withers, ‘‘ that’s a curious idea !’’ 

‘But there never was a baby to murder, I tell you,’’ repeated 


“Oh, don’t tell me!’’ said Mr. Withers. ‘ Mary Gale that 
was, had the baby first, I grant ; but then Mrs. Stephens had it, 
and she is responsible for it, of course. Why that lawyer wrote 
only last year, to say it was a fine lad, and going to Cambridge !”” 

** Why, that is me!’’ said Harry ; “I went to Cambridge last 
year—but you said a baby !”’ 

. **Lor’, bless me!’”’ said Mr. Withers; ‘“‘I forgot how time does 
=" 

“But, Mr. Withers,’’ said Harry, ‘‘ what do you know about 
met Who are my real parents, and why have | never len 
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allowed to see them. Was I brought from India, and why? You 
see, all this mystery is very unpleasant to me. I suppose there are 
lots of fellows who know nothing about their parents; but that 
isn’t it. What 1 can’t bear is that other people should know, and 
I should not. Excuse me but you’re no more right to keep my 
father’s name from me than you have to keep my purse or my 
portmanteau—it belongs to me, and not to you. Surely you can 
tell me—I can keep a secret as well as you, if there must be a 
secret; but do tell me like an honest man, and you will not find me 
ungrateful,”’ 

“ O Lord !’’ said Mr. Withers ; “‘ here’s a pretty kettle of fish ! 
You see, young gentleman, it’s my wife’s business —not mine ; and 
I’ve nothing todo, of course, with the baby—she brought it home— _ 
at least, Mary Gale did. Now, I will tell you what itis. I’Il in. 
troduce you to Mrs. Withers, and I don’t see why we should not all 
get pretty good friends at Havre. If you want to know anything 
you stick to her, and, mind you, she might let something out ; but, 
young gentleman, never you let on that I ever mentioned a word 
about that blessed baby.”’ 
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CRABRONES NE IRRITA. 


“CRABRONES NE IRRITA,’’—that is the only bit of Latin that I 
remember, the only onefthat I ever distinctly understood. Ah! 
what a splendid bit it is! what an epitome of wisdom and sound 
philosophy! Crabrones ne irrita/ Yes, that is my solitary, morsel 
of classical lore, and I am{not ashamed to own it. I am a woman, 
you know, and women are not supposed to be scholars. There is 
nO earthly occasion for it. Not that I agree with that ridiculous 
fellow who talkedfabout small beer and fools ; ; but there are a great 
many things in ‘the world besides small beer and classics} and 


when my father took me on his knee, thirty years ago, and told me 


that girls had no business with Latin, he never said a word about 
the chronicling of beer, or the suckling of fools either. 

I have never had anything to do with small beer—Tom likes 
strong ale; and, for my part, I never touch the horrid stuff; and, 
as for suckling fools, I only wish, sometimes, that my children were 
a little more foolish than they are—they wouldn’t get over me so; 
but, however, that’s neither here nor there. I only mentioned it 
to show that because I don’t know Latin and Greek, it does not at 
ali follow that I should have devoted my life to small liquor and 
simpletons. 

I own, frankly, that I never knew more than one Latin sentence 
by heart, and learued that by accident. I remember the day well. 
I was a little thing in short petticoats and pinafore and my cousin 
Jack But I won’t bother you with all that; it is such a bore to 
listen to reminiscences of one’s childhood! ‘The short of it is that, 
when I was a small creature in pinafores, I got a peep at a certain 
Latin grammar, and saw written there, in good big letters, ‘f Do 
hot irritate hornets,’’ and just above it, or just beneath it, I really 
forget which, was put the Latin translation, Crubrones ne irrita, 
From that time classics and hornets became inextricably entangled 
im my mind. I never sawa hornet without thinking of Latin ; 
and, of course, you know, when I thought of Latin I thought of 
Greek too—a woman naturally does—and I never saw a Livy, or & 
Zenophon, or any of the rest of them, without thinking of a hornet. 
Nevertheless, the sound, practical wisdom of that short injunction 
did not strike me as strongly as it ought to have done, till I came 
to Webbington St. Olave. I thought it sensible —I thought it 
equitable and just ; there was no reason, that I could see, why 
hornets should be irritated ; and if a benevolent grammarian, in the 
interests of the dumb creation, chose to impress “that fact upon the 
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rising generation 6f scholars, why, well and good, I had nothing to. 
say against it. Ah! but there are far more cogent reasons than 
feelings of humanity can occasion for refraining carefully from 
irritating hornets; and, if there exist any individuals who are 
infatuated enough te doubt it, let them come to Webbington St. 
Olave, and irritate Mrs. Fanshaw. If ever there was a human 
hornet, a hornet in human flesh and blood, she is one. It was al} 
very wel] for Hamlet to rail at that much-enduring Ophelia, for 
nicknaming God’s creatures; but Hamlet, as everyone knows, was 
considerably more than half-crazy, and I am morally positive— 
I say, morally positive, because I have always understood that that 
is a proper form of emphatic asseveration, though what sort of thing 
immoral positiveness would be is more than I can imagine—how. 
ever, 1 will leave that to the scholars,—I am morally positive, then, 
that no sane man or woman would find fault with me for calling 
Mrs. Fanshaw a hornet. She is just like one. Yes, she is the 
image of one, I declare! She is vicious; she is spiteful ; she is 
black and yellow—at least, her dress is, which is the same thing; 
she never moves without making a buzzing noise (for she is one of 
of those disagreeable people who boast of never wearing anything 
but silk), and as for her waist! I am sure, to see the way that 
woman pinches and screws herself to nothing is enough to make one 
eschew stays tor the rest of one’s natural life. She is a little thing. 
She would make an out-sized insect, I must confess; but no matter, 
her littleness brings her all the nearer to a hornet; and, I assure 
you that, more than once, when she has come chattering and buz- 
zing round me—I am at least half a foot taller than she is—and 
has held out her skinny hand for me to shake, I have felt a regular 
fright and tremor, as though I were about to receive the sting of a 
venomous insect. And I offended that woman! I irritated that 
hornet ! 

My husband (Tom, I always call him,—the Reverend Thomas 
Fetherteld is his formal appellation) was presented two years ago 
to the living of Webbington St. Olave; and a very good thing J 
thought it. To be sure, it was only worth two hundred a-year, 
and not quite that; but we had been accustomed to worse things, 
and if it hadn’t been for this hornet iu petticoats, could Lave m: ade 
ourselves very comfortable indeed. But she spoilt it all. Have 
you ever heard of a conventicle? Have you ever heard of those 
abominable, canting, Scripture-murdering wretches that Claver- 
house used to hunt? I wish I had lived in those days! I would 
have helped him with all my might and main. There is nothing 
in this world I detest more than cant, unless it is a nasal intoma- 
tion. When I say a nasal intonation, I mean a voice that comes 
through the nose. I should have used that expression in the first 
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place if I had been left to my own sweet will, for I am a lover of 
plain-speaking ; but Tom, who looked over my shoulder just as I 
had got so far, told me that nasal intonation was the correct term ; 
and upon such matters as that I never venture to dispute with 
him. There are plenty of others upon which I do, and then I 
generally get the best of it. Well, the two things that I detest 
most heartily are a nasal intonation and cant. ‘he Covenanters 
had them both; so has Mrs. Fanshaw. If that woman had been a 
real, genuine, conventicle incarnate, she could not have whined 
and chanted more hideously, she could not have talked a 
greater heap of hypocrisy more uniformly through her nose than 
she habitually does. I mistrusted her from the first moment I saw 
her ; I felt a presentiment of evil the instant I caught sight of that 
pinched-up face, and those evil littleeyes. It was at a practising— 
the first practising that I attended at Webbington ;—I was going to 
say that I presided at it, but that would have been a mistake. I 
-ought to have presided at it, but I didn’t. I gave my opinion. I 
might just as well have given my vote at the last general election. 
Isaid the singing was too slow; and I firmly believe that the 
organist agreed with me. But the organist was. of the meek and 
dowdy order, was music-mistress to Mrs. Fanshaw’s three children, 
and was accustomed to play as she was bid. ‘The girls were 
neutral, looking amused at the prospect of a quarrel, and evideutly 
not caring a rap whether they sung slow or fast. Mrs. Fanshaw 
led the first, and not a jot faster would she go. She was very 
polite ; oh! the politeness of that creature was something excru- 
ciating! but she put on a sanctimonious air, and talked about 
marring the beauty of the tune, and injuring the sweet solemnity 
of the words. As though I, the clergyman’s wife, did not know as 
much about such matters as she! ° Well, I said very little then; I 
thought it best not. It was the first time, you see, and one doesn’t 
like to begin by quarrelling. But my voice is as good as Mrs, 
Fanshaw’s, and before many weeks were over I let her see pretty 
plainly that if she wouldn't lead off at a quicker rate, I would. 
So what must my lady do but get up an agitation for a master. 
Our choir is voluntary, and entirely composed of young ladies ; 
and Mrs. Fanshaw put into the girls’ heads that if they had a pro. 
fessional singer to teach them, and a male voice to assist them in 
church, the singing would go a deal better ;—‘‘sound’’ a deal 
better, I should have said, but “go” is the word in vogue at 
Webbington. 

Well, the new proposal took all the young heads by storm. 
‘* Anything for variety’? seemed to be their motto; and | had no 
doubt in my own mind when I saw and heard how eagerly all the 
tongues began to wag, and how one after another declared that a 
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master was just what they wanted to put new spirit into the thing, 
that had Mrs. Fanshaw suggested an occasional besprinkling with 
incense by way of an agreeable revivication, the girls would, one 
and all, have grinned assent, and hailed it as a capital spree. ‘A 
capital spree !’’ indeed, was the very term that one of them used 
with reference to the proposed lessons; and as ior the ‘‘ awfully 
jollies !"’ they were quite innumerable. Now, they did not want 
that master. They no more wanted a master than they wanted 
incense. I am a good singer myself, and had I not been hampered 
by that hornet, could very soon have got them out of their Metho. 
distical drawls and prolonged twiddles, and have made things 
straight and satisfactory. But then, unfortunately, 1 was not a 
man, and a lesson from me would neither have been “ jolly,” nor a 
*- spree ;’’ besides, there was that argument concerning a bass voice, 
which had too much show of sense in it to be shoved aside lightly, 
After all, if they wished for a master, I had no oljection to their 
having one—only, I mistrusted Mrs. Fanshaw. I knew that the 
plausible proposal was only a means to an end; and I knew that 
that end was to thwart me. ‘‘ No maiter,’’ thought I, to myself; 
‘take heart of grace, Madge Fetherfeld, and fight the battle bravely.” 

Mentally vowing that I would strain every nerve to win my 
point, and, if possible, to force her from the choir, I told Mrs, 
Fanshaw that the idea to which she had just given words had 
occurred to me likewise, and that I congratulated myself upon 
having so able a coadjutor. She smiled, or rather she distorted her 
features into what was intended for a smile, and mentioned the 
master she had in view. ‘‘ Mr. Gibson,’’ she said, ‘‘ was a truly 
enlightened man, and one who would teach the spirit as well as the 
voice.”” Now, I was a stranzer in the neighbourhood, and had 
never heard of this enlightened gentleman before. I knew, of 
course, that he must be a Methodist, or nearly one, for otherwise 
she would not have proposed him, and I could almost have sworn 
that he sung through his nose; but, you see, I couldu’t decently 
stand up in the church and tell her that ; so I temporised. I said 
the choice of a master was a subject fur serious consideration, and 
that ] would speak to the Vicar concerning it. I put in Tom's 
name for a support to myself. I knew very well that I should get 
no support from him in any ether manner, for he understands 
nothing at all of music, and never will interfere with what he 
chooses to call ‘* bickerings.’’ “I leave it all to you, my dear,” 
has ever been his invariable reply when I have striven to interest 
him in choir matters; and when other people attempt it, he does 
but slightly vary the response, and say, ‘‘I leave it all to Mrs. 
Fetherfeld.”’ The good folks of Webbington St. Olave had not 
been long in discovering this fact. I saw Mrs. Fanshaw’s look 
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when I mentioned my husband’s name, ani knew that she knew 
how it was. Well, it was an understood thing that the young 
ladies’ parents were to pay the master’s charge, so of course they 
would expect to have a voice in the matter. Mrs. Fanshaw said 
that she would speak to them, and I said the same. The practising 
was over. We shook hands with ineffable amicability, and the 
tug of battle began. 

I made inquiries concerning Mr. Gibson, and found, somewhat 
I must own to my disappointment, that he did not sing through 
his nose, but that, on the contrary, he possessed a decidedly good 
voice, unmarred by nasal intonation. However, he was certainly 
’ of Methodistical extraction, for his father had been the minister at 
the Dissenting chapel ; and moreover, he had taught a village choir, 
not far from Webbington, to chant very much after the manner of 
the Covenanters. Therefore, I determined, that were his voice as 
melodious as David’s harp, he should never—never, at least, as long 
as I remained in the town—have anything to do with our choir. 
But how was I to prevent it? and if he didn’t teach the choir, who 
should? There was but one other singing-master in the place, 
and he played the organ at Webbington St. Michael. 

Webbington St. Michael is a much larger church than ours, 
and the clergyman there intones. I have often wished from the 
bottum of my heart, that Tom could be persuaded to intone ; but 
he assures me that were he to attempt it, he should drive his 
auditors from the church in shoals; and when I consider what a 
discordant noise he would certain!y make, I must acknowledge that 
his observation is a correct one. Now, it was part of the agreement 
made between me, Mrs. Fanshaw, the girls, and the organist (if, 
indeed, the organist—poor meek and mild body !—could be counted 
anyone), that the professor, engaged to teach at the practisings 
should likewise be engaged to sing at the services ; and seeing that 
Mr. Yorke was engaged every Sunday at St. Michael's, it was an 
obvious inpossibility to secure his, services at the times contem- 
plated. I felt caught in a trap, literally entangled in my adversary’s 
meshes. 

“T wish,’’ I exclaimed one day, in the bitterness of my heart ; 
“T wish the earth would open, and swallow Mrs. Fanshaw !”’ 

“My dear,’’ rejoined my husband, who was arranging, his 
Whiskers before the looking-glass, ‘‘ that is a most useless wish.’’ 

“If we never wished any but useful wishes,’ I replied, very 
suappishly, “‘ there’d be many fewer wished than there are.’”’? And 
Tom was discreetly silent. 

I was putting on my bonnet to call on Mrs. Marchmont, who 
was the mother of two of the best singers in the choir. Her 
husband was an influential man in the town ; and what little I had 
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seen of her I liked much. So off I trotted, with the full determina. 
tion of telling her as much of my troubles as I should find ex. 
pedient, and winning her over to my side, if possible. I rang the 
bell, and Hetta Marchmont, the youngest of the singers, came to 
the door herself. She was a short, plump, rosy little thing, with 
pretty features, framed in a moon-shaped face, and a rich powerful 
voice—really wonderful for a girl so young. Her hair was done up 
into a tremendous bunch behind, and stuck up two or three inches 
above the top of her head. ‘‘ It gives her more height,’’ her mother 
had said to me upon the first day of our acquaintance, ‘‘ which is 
just what Hetta wants.”” I scarcely liked to disagree openly, but 
if I had had the management of that child, the luxuriant tresses 
that Nature gave her should have hung as Nature meant them, at 
least till she was a little older. Girls of fifteen are too young to 
begin to be hideous. She looked pleased and excited, and before I 
could give utterance to the beginning of a word, had got halfway 
through her opening speech. Being impromptu and free from the 
trammels of conventionality, it contained no inquiry concerning 
how I did. 

** Oh, Mrs. Fetherfeld, J am so glad you have come! I spied 
you from the drawing-room window. Mrs. Fanshaw is there, and 
mamma and Mrs. Williams, and we are settling about the singing. 
master.”’ 

Here was a pretty reception! Here was a pretty picture to 
present to my distracted imagination! I had come intending to 
win over Mrs. Marchmont to my side, to seek from her advice and 
assistance ; and lo! the enemy was there before me, and had brought 
an ally with her. At least 1 concluded that Mrs. Williams was an 
ally, and though I found out afterwards that she had dropped in by 
chance, that did not make matters a bit better. 1 followed Hetta 
up the stairs, telling’ her in an idiotic sort of way, how fine the 
weather was, and how I had gone for a walk upon the previous 
evening, and had enjoyed it. 1 certainly did not enjoy my walk up 
that staircase. 

The three ladies rose to receive me when I entered, and each 
put out a hand. I took Mrs. Marchmont’s first ; 1t was plump and 
warm, and squeezed mine with somewhat unnecessary warmth. 
Then I took Mrs. Williams’s, or rather I tried to take it ; but she 
wouldn’t let me have it—not that she meant to show coolness, but 
that is her way. She just let the tips of her fingers touch mine, 
and shaped her wide mouth into a smile, which exhibited in bold 
relief her upper row of teeth—they were a good, presentable set ol 
teeth I must say, which, I suppose, was why she did it. Mrs. 
Fanshaw came next; and oh! the leer that woman gave as she 
pawed me with her skinny digits! | She pawed first, and then she 
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pinched ; and the“ceremony took just twice as long as a morning- 
call hand-shaking should, 

“Welcome, welcome, dear Mrs. Fetherfeld! you could not 
have arrived at a better moment. Your name had just been men- 
tioned in this little party of friends, and your presence earnestly 
wished for when Hetta apprised us of your approach.” 

And then she added some Scripture quotation about our feet 
being guided through the world. The dragging in of such a quota- 
tion at such a time was,.in my opinion, rank blasphemy ; moreover, 
it occurred to me that there was a well-known popular saying 
which would have suited the occasion every bit as well. However, 
I kept that idea to myself ; and having said something which meant 
less than nothing, shook myself free from her odious grasp, and 
took the chair that Hetta offered me. 

I found that everything was as good as settled. Mr. Gibson, 
it appeared, had already taught the Marchmont girls, and had 
given complete satisfaction ; so Mrs. Marchmont, though she con- 
fessed that she understood no more of church music than an ourang- 
outang, spoke up for him with a will. 

“Tf he is as good at sacred singing as at secular,’”’ said she, 
“and I see no reason why he shouldn’t be, he is very little short of 
perfection ; and, besides, his terms are moderate.”’ 

Then Mrs. Fanshaw proceeded to relate how the fathers and 
mothers of the choir had each and all approved of the master she 
had proposed. Only fancy what a hurry she must have been it to 
get the first word with them! The last practising had been on 
Tuesday, and this was Thursday, and upon Wednesday it had 
rained from early in the morning to the middle of the afternoon, 
But Mrs. Fanshaw was playing a game that she had set her heart 
on winning, and had evidently resolved to lose nothing by wasting 
time. My heart was set on winning it, too; and the chvice of a 
master was a more serious thing than one who did net understand 
such matters might think. Mrs. Fanshaw was fighting for Metho- 
distical drawls and triddles—I, for a style of singing diametrically 
opposed to it. We might be likened to two opposing armies, and 
the future choir-master to an innumerable host, which must needs 
secure victory to whichever side it allied itself. Unless a choir is 
very full of changes indeed, which was not the case at Webbington, 
the track of a master’s hoof (if I may be allowed to use so diabolical 
an expression) remains for a long time upon it; and if the 
parson’s wife venture to disagree with the professor, she stands but 
small chance of being listened to or heeded. His words are quoted, 
like the words of an oracle, in answer to every objection. So at 
least it is in this simple country town ; and I was fully sensible of 
the danger that threatened me. 
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‘* It will be so very nice to have a master!’ whiried Mrs, Fan. 
shaw through her nose ; ‘‘ he will set us all in the right way, and 
there will be but one mind in the choir.”’ 

I could have looked daggers at her, but dared not, because of 
conventionality. I fixed my eyes upon the ground, and looked very 
hard at the carpet. 

‘* Yes,”’ rejoined Mrs. Marchmont, whose opinion on the matter, 
as she had herself informed us, was worth exactly as much as a 
monkeys ; ‘‘and I am sure, Mrs. Fanshaw, the girls ought to be 
obliged to you for proposing it, and for setting them up with so 
good a master.”’ 

“* Well, as for a master,’’ observed Mrs. Williams, whose voca- 
bulary has been considerably enlarged by importations from the 
slang of her sons and daughters, ‘‘ seeing that Mr. Yorke is engaged 
on Sundays, it was pretty well Hobson’s choice.”’ 

Yes, that was true. The little speech went through me like a 
dart, and made my heart throb with the throb of desperation—and 
yet, in spite of it all, I scorned to own, even to myself, that I was 
beaten. I resolved to fight to the last, and felt, as 1 trifled with 
the fringe of my sunshade, very much as the heroes of old must 
have felt when they went forth to fight the infidels, and swore to 
conquer or to die. 

I said something. What it was I am sure I forget, but it was 
something expressive of disapproval ; and I know that Mrs. Fanshaw 
smiled, and Mrs. Marchmont and Mrs. Williams stared, and all 
three began to speak at once. I said something else, meaning 
this time to be explanatory and polite ; and when Mrs. Marchmont 
had responded with a common-place, and Mrs. Fanshaw with a text, 
and Mrs. Williams had politely hinted that since the choir was 
satisfied, and the congregation, too, it was a pity that my crotchets 
should occasion discord, 1 found that I was expected to speak again. 
The embarrassment of the situation weighed heavily upon me. I 
made afew inane observations, aud took the earliest opportunity 
of retreating. 

Of course I had made a fool of myself, and looked like one, too. 
I was perfectly aware of that, though I can’t say that I took it 
ereatly to heart. In fact, ] am accustomed to the occurreuce, and 
tirmly believe that during the eight-and-thirty years that I have 
walked this mortal vale (that last expression is borrowed from Mrs. 
Fanshaw) I have looked like a fol far more frequently than most 
folks who have walked in it for fifty. But no matter! I always 
know my own mind, and generally get my own way, and have a 
comfortable consciousness that my wits are as good as my neigh- 
bours. I know that there are some people—and very well-m- 
formed, intelligent \people they are—who maintain that to be 4 
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ter fool than you look, is better and in every respect more 
desirable than to look a greater fool than you are. An appearance: 
of wisdom, they say, is taken by the world for the genuine article, 
as long as no untoward occurrence betrays its unreality ; whereas 
an appearance of folly ruins its unhappy wearer at the outset. Now,, 
with all due respect for these intelligent and well-informed fellow- 
creatures, I declare that they are altogether mistaken, and don’t in 
the least understand what they are talking about. A donkey in a 
lion’s skin is nothing but a donkey, and sooner or later his braying 
. will let out his secret; whereas a lion, covered with the hide of an 
ass, is none the less a monarch of the forest. I felt every inch a 
a lion as I marched away homewards after that unsatisfactory visit. 
J could have roared; I could have sworn had I only known how ; 
but I was a woman and a lady, and so I did neither. I bothered 
my husband instead. 

When the children were gone to bed, and we were sipping our 
tea together, 1 poured out my troubles before him. We had 
shrimps, and he went on picking away at them with most aggravating 
equanimity, while I enlarged upon the vexation I was enduring. 

“Really, Tom,’’ cried I at last, by way of a pathetic perora- 
tion, ‘‘ I am nearly worried to death!” 

“T wouldn’t be worried if I were you,” said he, while he care- 
fully beheaded and betailed a shrimp. ‘‘ Why not let Mrs. Fan- 
shaw have her own way? ‘I'he present style of singing may not 
be fashionable just now, and it is certainly by no means charm- 
ing; but if she likes it, and they like it [they meant the congrega- 
tion] why, you know, it really doesn’t signify.”’ 

And that was all the comfort I got! He might call it comfort, 
but I didn’t. To be told, after all my valiant resolutions, that the 
object of them was so contemptible that it really didn’t signify ! 
Metaphorically, I flew at my husband; that is, I repeated all that 
I had said before, with variations and improvements, and at a 
double.quick rate. He yawned. ‘Tom is so very apathetic! 

After a short silence, I broke forth afresh ; and this time the 
burden of my song was changed. I suggested the possibility of 
decoying Mr. Yorke from his post at Webbington St. Michael. 
Tom looked quickly round, and left off manipulating the shrimps. 

‘* My dear,’’ said he, aud his voice was truly ferocious, *‘ I beg 
you will attempt nothing of the kind!” 

‘You need not talk so loud,” said 1; ‘* you’ll wake up the 
children in the nursery.’’ But I saw that that plan was not to be 
thought of. Before I went to bed J had adopted a new resolution ; 
it was the last desperate eifurt of a drowning wretch. 

I rose betimes the next morning, and was dressel and down 
before ‘Tom had begun to shave. ‘then | walked outjinto the 
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street, and wended my way to Mr. Gibson’s house. I was going to 
take the bull by the horns. I was going to convert the singing. 
master—to win over this destined prop of the enemy, and present 
him triumphantly as an ally. That, at least, was what I was 
going to attempt. I had told myself, during my restless brain- 
racking of the preceding evening, that the voice of a singing. 
master was not necessarily the only mutable thing about him; that 
possibly his principles, or his crotchets, or whatever you call them, 
might likewise be susceptible of change ; that sons were not always 
bigoted professors of the views they had learned from their fathers, 
and that if ever Mr. Gibson was to be induced to forsake the ways 
of his Methodistical progenitor, and walk in the paths where drawl. 
ing and whining were things unknown, and vocal pirouetting at « 
discount, it was high time that the work should be begun. Who 
so fit as myself to accomplish the much-to-be-desired conversion ? 
I walked forth like a heroine ; wearing my best bonnet upon the 
outside of my head, and a whole avalanche of pretty speeches— 
composed during the sleepless night—carefully packed away in its 
interior. 

I had discovered upon the previous day, while sitting in Mrs. 
Marchmont’s drawing-room, that this important professor had been 
absent from home that week, but was expected to return imme. 
diately. Who could tel] but that he had already arrived? I was 
resolved that this time Mrs. Marchmont should not be beforehand 
with me. Half Webbington was snoring when I rung Mr. Gibson’s 
bell. It was full five minutes before that bell was answered ; and 
then appeared a slatternly maid, who stared in bewilderment, as 
well she might. I asked if Mr. Gibson was at home. 

‘*No,”’ the girl said; ‘master was not expected home till 
noon.” 

‘*T suppose, my good girl,” said I, ‘‘ your master dines at 
noon ;’’ not that I had any ground for the supposition, but I hada 
mind for information on the subject. 

The girl looked rather otfended. 

‘* Master in general dines at half-past one,”’ said she; ‘‘ but 
missus have ordered it an hour earlier to-day, because she said he'd 
want it.”’ 

‘Your mistress couldn't possibly have had 9 etter reason,” 
said I; “I was just thinking the same thing, auu that was why I 
asked. 

*s The offended look passed away, as I spoke, from the countenance 
of the girl, who evidently considered a noon-day dinner unbecoming 
to her master’s dignity. What sort of sense she made out of the 
explanation I had vouchsafed was to me a marvel and a mystery; 
but upon that point I troubled my brains but little. 
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“ Tell your master,’’ added I, “‘ and you may tell your mistress, 
+o0, if you please, that I shall call a little after one o’clock upon 
very particular business.”’ 

Then I walked home again, and spent the morning in a fever 
of apprehension lest Mrs. Fanshaw, less scrupulous than I, should 
attack the destined choir-master before he had swallowed his dinner. 
My fears were groundless. Mrs. Fanshaw, no doubt confident of 
success, had left the professor unmolested ; and when J called at the 
appointed hour, and mentioned the business that had brought me, 
I found that I was the bringer of news. He was a fair, handsome 
man, and did not in the least accord with my preconceived notions 
respecting him. His manner was neither hypocritical nor preten- 
tious, and no texts were mingled with his talk. I began to fear 
that I had made a mistake. 

‘* Are you really Mr. Gibson?” said I, when the conversation 
was about five minutes’ old. 

He seemed amused. His name was certainly Gibson, he 
replied ; but there were others of the name in the town. Possibly 
I had come to the wrong house. Then he added, after a little 
pause, 

‘But the others are not music-masters.”’ 

“ But I thought,”’ said I—and all the pretty speeches went out 
of my head with a rush—*‘‘ I thought you were a pogram.”’ 

Now in the part of the country from whence I came, ‘‘ pogram’”’ 
was a common nickname for a Dissenter; but it was considered un- 
complimentary in the extreme, and no Selkirk souter could ever 
have been more grievously affronted by being soutered to his face, 
than a Methodist of my native county would have felt at being 
pogramed. Perhaps Mr. Gibson might not understand the term, 
but, on the other hand, perhaps he might, and I coloured up like 
any school-girl as the ugly word slipped out. 

‘“‘ At least, not exactly that,’’ I hastened to add; “ but I heard 
—I thought—I was told—in short, I had an idea that you were 
averse to the modern style of singing.” 

I felt a thrill of mingled dread and satisfaction when I reached 
that point. Victory or defeat was at hand. Now, I am quite sure 
that Mr. Gibson did understand the objectionable term I had used 
—I could tell that by his face, for it turned sulky in a moment, 
Just like my baby’s when there is no more sugar; but the cloud 
passed gradually away when he saw how frightened I was, and had 
fairly vanished before I came to a period. He seemed to be con- 
sidering my last observation, and did not immediately reply to it. 
I firmly believe he didn’t know what to say. At last he took 
tefuge in a generality. 

“There were so many styles of singing,’’ he remarked, ‘all 
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more or les: in vogue at the present day, that it was difficult to 
say what was meant by the modern style.” 

I was glad when I heard that—not that the answer was parti- 
cularly favourable to my cause ; but, you see, it might have been 
so much worse. I plucked up courage, and with it came complete 
self-possession. I diplomatised; I pretended to agree with him ; 
and then tried hard to lead him by imperceptible degrees over to 
my way of thinking. But he was not to be done so: the more J 
minced the matter the more plainly he spoke it out; and I began 
to fear that, in spite of his good looks and his pleasing manners, 
this Webbingten singing-master of the nineteenth century was as 
stiff-necked and impracticable a personage as any Covenanter in the 
days of Claverhouse. I found, to my joy, that I was mistaken ; 
the man was simply a lover of downright openness. 

“ ] see,” he said, “ that you wish me to train the choir to sing 
in a manner directly contrary to what they and the congregation 
have been accustomed to, and directly contrary also to the style I 
have been in the habit of teaching.”’ 

I said that I did—I could not well have said anything else— 
and then sat silent, too proud to say a word in defence of the style 
I loved, or to plead my cause like a suppliant before this music- 
master. I wished, from the bottom of my heart, that I could tell 
him that unless he taught as I pleased, he should not teach at all; 
but I knew that that was impossible, so I sat still upon the sofa, 
and looked as placable as I could. Again he seemed to be con- 
sidering, and a minute or two elapsed before he spoke. 

‘For my own part,’’ he said at last, “I have no objection in 
the least to what you are pleased to call the modern style ; but—” 
He paused, and before I had had time to consider, I finished the 
sentence for him. The words slipped out. involuntarily from that 
innermost recess of my heart, where indignation and jealousy were 
raging. 

* But you think,’’ I said, ‘‘ that Mrs. Fanshaw has.” 

A change came over his countenance immediately, and I saw 
that I had struck some secret chord. He reined up his head with 
@ consequential air. 

“T have nothing in the world to say against Mrs. Fanshaw,” 
he began (and from that I knew that he disliked her) ‘‘ but she is 
not the only person of taste in the town, and her taste is not the 
most faultless.’’ 

** She thinks it is,’? said I; ‘‘and she thinks her voice is the 
sweetest.” | 

He smiled, and forthwith grew confidential. Mrs. Fanshaw, it 
appeared, had more than once wounded his professional vanity by 
affecting to discover faults in his compositions ; and he poured into 
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my eager ears circumstantial accounts of the manner in which, 

n these occasions, she had exhibited her self.conceit, and un- 
veiled the overbearing arrogance which hypocrisy kept generally 
concealed. 1 listened well.pleased. Of course, I knew perfectly 
well that the man was exaggerating, and I can’t say that this 
demonstration of injured pride, and the relation of these petty 
grievances by any means raised him in my estimation’; but then, 
on the other hand, I was perfectly sure that the spiteful little 

hes from which I found it impossible to refrain, by no means 

raised me in his, and so at least we were upon equal ground. In 
short, Mr. Gibson and I grew: quite friendly during that brief inter. 
view. A common enemy is a powerful bond of union, and before 
half-an-liour had elapsed since my entrance into his house, we had 
conspired together to reform the singing at Webbington St. Olave, © 
in defiance of the present choir leader. Indeed, the boldness of 
Mr. Gibson’s propositions far exceeded mine; it reminded me of a 

certain swinish saying concerning the possession of an entire animal, 

or the renunciation of all claim upon it. (I believe, by the way, I 

have twisted that story somehow, but, however, it’s all the same). 

He proposed to change the hymn-books, and to adopt one of a 

newer mode, which would bring with it a powerful array of suitable 
and fashionable tunes. ‘The congregation, he said, would be more 
likely to approve of a complete novelty than of an alteration of 
that which was old, and with which lung custom had made them 
familiar. I assented joyfully, and volunteered forthwith to cauvass 
the vicar and the churchwardens, and all the principal parishioners 
save and except Mrs. Fanshaw, in behalf of the proposed alteration. 

However, he was in no mind to proceed at the rate I suggested. 

‘‘ Let me begin the lessons first,’’ he said; ‘‘ let the choir learn 
some of the best tunes, and sing them in the church, and show that 
they have been benefited by instruction. Then the change will 
be more gradual, and there will be less chance of a successful oppo- 
sition.’’ 

I was not sure that this was altogether consistent with what he 
had previously said, but 1 was so overjoyed at my success that I 
said ‘‘ yes ’’ to everything, without troubling to examine into par- 
ticulars. I distinctly understood that Mr. Gibson would be my 
ally in the war against Mrs. Fanshaw, and that he intended to 
proceed cautiously. With that understanding I was contented, and 
Went on my way rejoicing, blessing the day upon which the Metho- 
distical lady had taken it into her head to criticise the professor's 
Compositions. 

After that I flitted from drawing-room to drawing-room in 
Webbington St. Olave, and listened with placidity to all the inane 
honsense talked by the mothers of the choir concerning the elected 
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master, I kept my own counsel, attended suavely to everything, 
aod no more made a fool of myself. The lessons were to com. 
mence upon the following Wednesday, so, you see, there was a 
Sunday between—a Sunday upon which I should have to endure 
the sound of Mrs. Fanshaw’s nasal intonation, and the sight of her 
ill-concealed triumph. As for the rest of the passing week, I filled 
it up with wondering. I wondered how the woman would look 
upon that ensuing Sunday; whether her texts would be more 
abundant and her voice more overpowering than her wout ; whether 
she would bedear me more than usual, and how long the hand- 
squeezing ceremony would be likely to last. ‘‘I hope she won't 
want to kiss me,’’ thought I, and the terror inspired by the idea 
had such an effect upon my physiognomy that, happening to catch 
sight of my reflection in a mirror, I was shocked at its excessive 
pallor. The panic was but of short duration. ‘ She is not quite 
poisonous,’’ I reflected, “and a little kissing may be good for 
appearances.”’ For my owu part I had resolved to assume an air of 
dignified resignation, and mutely to confess myself vanquished. 
Did I not know that I was the conqueror? and could I not afford 
to be humble? 

My heart palpitaied with triumph as I donned my Sunday 
costume ; and when I walked into the little box where the choir 
sat it required my utmost resolution to refrain from shouting for 
joey. Mrs. Fanshaw was there before me, and greeted me with a 
smile that would have been aggravating in the extreme under any 
other circumstances. As it was it only increased my inward jubi- 
lation. She offered no kiss, and I was thankful. 

I let her have her own way uncontested throughout those two 
services, and listened patiently to the agonised moans of hymn after 
hymn, as they were dismembered, and twisted round and round, 
and put to excruciating torture, and driven through Mrs. Fan- 
shaw’s nose. I could endure it all now—her smiles and her spite 
into the bargain, for I knew that victory was at hand. She gave 
me a triumphant look from time to time, which said as plainly as 
look could speak, ‘* You might just as well have let it alone; you 
might have known that I should be too much for you.’’ I cast my 
eyes humbly to the ground, and gave no responsive glance. 

Upon the following Mouday Mr. Gibson gave his lesson. There 
was wonder upon the faces of the girls; there was wonder and con- 
sternation upon the countenance of my enemy when he issued his 
orlers to sing faster. She ventured a remonstrance. He bowed 
aud passed it by unheeded. Presently she tried again. “ Really,” 

she declared, ‘‘ she could not sing so; it was what she had never 
been accustomed to, and did not wish to be; she could not con- 
scientiouslv approve of it.”’ The master maintained that it was 
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the most approved style now-a-days, and added, with a glance at me, 
that he believed the lady of the Vicar approved. I said, ‘* Cer. 
tainly,’’ and looked intensely at the east window of the church in 
order not to meet Mrs. Fanshaw’s eyes. One of the girls—I think 
it was Hetta Marchmont—declared that the hymn was much more 

effective when sung as the professor told them to sing it. I gave 

the child a smile and a glance of gratitude. Some of them declared 

themselves of the same opinion, and not one dissented. In short, 

it was a complete victory ; Mrs. Fanshaw might fume and fret as 

she pleased anent Mr. Gibson’s defection, but it was a fait accompli; 

and after the singing of one service had been performed according. 
to his teaching, many of the congregation expressed their approval 

of the innovation. 

‘* After all,’’ said one grey-headed churchwarden, as we walked 
together in confidential chat, ‘‘ if the heart is in the right place, it 
matters little whether the tonzue goes faster or slower, or the voice 
hizher or lower.”’ 

It was very much the same sort of speech as Tom had made 
upon that night when we had shrimps for tea; and Mr. Gibson, 
too, had thought proper, in justification, I believe, of his turn- 
ooatishness, to express a similar sentiment. “It doesn’t much 
signify,’’ indeed, seemed to be the motto of all Webbington St. 
Olave, with my dear Tom at its head. But then there are two 
ways of saying it doesn’t signify, and very vastly do they differ 
from one another. There was Tom's way upon the night of the 
shrimp-eating, when it meant, ‘‘ You’ll get no help from me in such 
a trivial matter, you had better give it up;’’ and there was the 
churchwarden’s way, which meant ‘‘ Have it your own way, if you 
please ; I don’t care enough about it to interfere.”” The first was 
vexatious beyond measure, the second could be endured with 
equanimity, and almost listened to with pleasure. It was at least 
an assurance that no opposition was to be expected. And this I 
found was the case from one end of the parish to the other, always 
excepting the cantankerousness which might reasonably be appre- 
hended from the mea y-mouthed, text-quoting little woman, who 
had been accustomed to lead the firsts. But that came to nothing. 
Mrs. Fanshaw, wien upon the cay of the master’s first lesson she 
had fouad herself in « hopeless minority, Lad turned her back 
slowly and deliberately uvon us all, and had left the church with- 
out uttering a word. | sound aitterwards she bad tried, but un- 
availingly, to sur up the ladies of the parish to withdraw their 
dauvhters from the choir. Possibly she might have succeeded in 
some instances bad it not been for the girls themselves; but they 

spoke up bravely for their master’s teaching, and their number re. 


Mained undiminished. Nay, 1b was mditebed by more than oe 
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eager recruit, attracted by the Wednesday lessons. It was easy to 
teach the new tunes to our little band of singers ; half the girls 
knew them already, and the rest learned them quickly : so that 
upon the second Sunday three of my greatest favourites were sung, 
and my triumph was all but complete. The rich bass of the 
master, the fresh young voices of the girls trilling forth the 
glorious melodies, won over the congregation immediately, and the 
proposal of new hymn-books was very favourably received ; it was a 
manifest fact that the words should accompany the tunes. Within 
a month the new mode was adopted, the old banished for ever. As. 
for Mrs. Fanshaw, I had hoped that her abrupt departure, upon that 
memorable Wednesday, was a departure from the singing-pew for 
good and all. But, no ; she had appeared, to my dismay, upon the 
following Sunday, and had protested against the master’s innova. 
tions. Many a sidelong shaft of spite did she direct at me, but I 
pretended not to know it, and Mr. Gibson, with inimitable bows 
and smiles, knew well how to hold his ground. He assented to 
some of her remarks, and as a cat playing with the doomed m use 
allows its unfortunate victim a little glimpse of freedom now and 
then, so did the professor select for performance two canticles, 
which were after Mrs. Fanshaw’s heart, and wherein her nasal in- 
tonation came out to the finest advantage. But she was beaten, 
and she knew it; beaten, too, with her own weapon, which aggra- 
vated the pain of defeat. 

When the new books were introduced she left the choir alto. 
gether, lamenting through her nose, that her principles would not 
permit her to stay. She pressed my hand very hard when she bade 
the singing-pew a final adieu, and told me that she wished me well, 
and hoped I should not find that I had been wrong. I assured her 
of the deep sorrow that her departure caused me, and expressed a 
conviction that the choir had been immensely indebted to her. 
Then she went, and Mr. Gibson and I looked at each other in silent 
congratulation, and several of the girls giggled. Soon afterwards 
the organist resigned her post, and Mr. Gibson took it. Since thep 
he has been an institution in our little church; the music is 
delightful, the singing admirable, and the choir votes everything 
** awfully jolly.” 

I had gained my point, but I had likewise offended Mrs. Fan- 
shaw, and I soon found that the sting of her displeasure was no 
light thing to encounter. Although the singing-pew sees her no 
more, she has not entirely left the church, and divides her patronage 
between Tom and the Dissenting minister. The quarrel between 
us is not acknowledged, and all the more bitter upon that very 
account. The pent-up fire, burns viciously. I should like to cut 
her altogether, but Tom gets on well with Mr. Fanshaw, and 
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always takes his hat off when he meets her; so, of course, I have to 
bow, too, and every now and then submit to the protracted torture 
of hand-shaking. Kissing, thank goodness, is a towering pitch of 
hypocrisy, by tacit consent unaimed at. But, oh! the countless 
annoyances I have suffered from that woman! From the time of 
my victory to this present day I have had no rest from her persecu- 
tions. First there was grumbling in the Dorcas Club, and it was 
Mrs. Fanshaw who sowed the seeds of discontent and trumped-up 
the grievances complained of. Then some of the,women of the 
Mother’s Meetings declined to attend, on the ground that the books 
read to them were not suitable, and the instruction given them in- 
sufficient. I never heard a greater parcel of nonsense in my life, 
and I very soon found out that it was Mrs. Fanshaw who had put 
such ideas into their heads. After that my servant Hannah, a girl 
who had lived with me for three years, and who knew how to cook 
things exactly as Tom likes them, and whose wages I had just 
raised, left me at a months’ notice to go to Mrs. Fanshaw. She 
was very impertinent when [ asked her why, and, of course, I could 
see well enough, who was at the bottom of it all. However, I 
made ne fuss: I had wrestled with Mrs. Fanshaw once, and had 
come off victorious, but I lacked moral courage to enter into strife 
with her again ; besides I didn’t think the matter worth fighting 
about. Still I was considerably annoyed, and inconvenienced into 
the bargain, for it was a long time before I could suit myself. 
And, meanwhile, my enemy took every opportunity of informing 
me what an excellent servant Melissa was, and how she marvelled 
however I could have let her go. ‘‘ Twelve pounds a-year is 
nothing for a girl like that,’ said the creature, who knew well 
enough that eight was the utmost I could afford. Then two of the 
best teachers in the Suuday-school saw fit to give up their classes ; 
it was Mrs. Fanshaw who had enticed them away. <A few weeks 
ago a lady of rank in the neighbourhood gave a splendid juvenile 
party, to which many children of the clergy were asked, and from 
which my little ones were excluded. It was because Mrs. Fanshaw 
bad told Lady Maude that they were remarkably rude and disagree- 
able. 
In short, there is no conceivable way in which that woman does 
not torment me, if possible. Last night Tom and I went to a 
little dinner-party in the town, and the Fanshaws were there too. 
Now you may easily believe that with an income of two hundred a- 
year | cannot afford an extensive wardrobe. My handsome dresses 
are limited to two ; one is my wedding dress ‘‘ dove up,”’ the other 
isa purple silk. Last night I wore the purple silk. ‘* Really, 
Tom,” said I, as I put it on, ‘‘ I am almost ashamed to be seen in 
: ~ ad 
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He looked round in astonishment, for upon such matters he is 
very dull of comprehension. 

“‘ Ashamed to be seen in it !”’ said he, taking up a candle and 
surveying me from top to toe; “ ashamed to be seen in your purple 
silk! why, I have admired it ever since you have had it, and so I 
did when it was your mother’s.”’ 

It is never of any use to try to explain to Tom that a dress, in, 
however good preservation it may be kept, loses something of its 
value every time it is exhibited ; that is a delicate feminine seuti- 
ment utterly beyond the reach of his comprehension—one might as 
well try to convince him that the sea grows less salt by being stared 
at. I turned it off with a joke, and went to the party in the time- 
honoured purple, knowing well enough that everybody there would. 


be as familiar with my dress as with my features, but resolving to 


be philosophical and not to care. Almost the first person I beheld 
upon my arrival was Mrs. Fanshaw. She was standing right oppo- 
site to me in newand handsome apparel, and for all her hypocritical. 
smile and sanctimonious greeting, I saw well the ¢lance of disdain 
she cast upon my mother’s silk. ‘‘I wish,’’ thought I to myself, 
“that I had put on my wedding-dress done up ;’’ for I*remembered 


that although I had worn it oftener than the other, it had been 


seen by my enemy but once. But it was too late then; I could 
only smirk and look unconscious. 

The dinner was announced soon, and passed off peaceably 
enough ; but afterwards, when the ladies had returned to the draw- 
ing-room, the spiteful shaft was launched. A young girl—a 
stranger in the town—remarked the beautiful colour of my dress, 
and Mrs. Fanshaw, with malicious celerity, immediately pounced 
upon her opportunity. 

‘* Ah, my dear,” said she, ‘‘ well might you say with the Queen 
of Sheba, ‘How blessed are they who are always about thee!’ 
whenever we have the pleasure of Mrs. Fetherfeld’s company in 
the evening, we have that beautiful purple to look at.”’ 

She was dressed in black moiré when she said that; it was 
trimmed with bands of brilliant yellow, and her neck and arms 
were glittering with gold. It was then that her likeness toa 
hornet flashed suddenly and strongly upon me. I had often felt 
that she resembled some horrid being of a lower order, but never 
till that moment had the likeness a clearly-defined shape. Now 
the veil of uncertatuty was removed, the dim idea assumed form 
and clearness. She was a hornet! Yes, her spiteful speeches, her 
wasp-like figure, her rustling movements, combined to make the 
similitude perfect. Then did the days of my childhood recur to 
me, and vivid as lightning there flashed across my mind’s eye the 
strict injunction in my cousin’s grammar, ‘‘ Crabrones ne Irrita.” 
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Then for the first time was the warning and the wisdom of that. 
little phrase revealed to me in its broadest and clearest light, then 
did I penetrate its grim meaning through its shroud of oracular 
terseness, and realise how bitter was the fate of those who heed. 
lessly disregarded its caution. ‘“ Crabrones ne Irrita!’’ The words. 
haunted my dreams last night, and I fancied myself once more 
ringleted and pinafored, and prying into my cousin's study. It 
‘was with that injunction fresh in my memory that’ I sat down to 
write to-day. I was moody, I was disspirited, I was still smarting 
under the insult I had received, and was disposed to reproach my- 


self bitterly for my neglect of the grammarian’s maxim. But my | 


spirits have risen since then ; the circumstantial recapitulation of 
the manner in which the hornet’s ire was raised, has brought with 
it all the sweets of victory, and brought them in redoubled force ; 
and now as I remember the look that woman gave when the defec- 
tion of the professor was first made manifest, as I recollect her 
confusion, her consternation, her irretrievable defeat, as I reflect 
upon the quickness and completeness of my triumph, the petty 
annoyances which I have since endured fade into utter insignificance, 
and instead of saying with the estimable grammarian who wrote 
my cousin’s grammar, “ Do not irritate hornets,’’ 1 would fashion 
the injunction in this wise: ‘‘ Remember that if you irritate 
hornets you must expect to be stung. Consider, therefore, in the 
first place, whether the triumph of thwarting them, whether the 


end to be obtained by irritating them is worth the pain of the 


sting. If you decide that it is, then go in and win if you can.” 
What the Latin of all that may be I have not the remotest idea. 


M. H. Smmpson. 
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Two Matches. 


TWO MATCHES. 


AN eligible match : and ’tis no wonder, 
He must be worth ten thous a-year at least : 

“ What God hath joined let not man put asunder ;’’ 
Those comfortable words said by the priest. 


The merry, merry wedding-bells are making 
The air melodious from their heavenly tower ; 

And she with maiden smiles and tears is taking 
Congratulations of the auspicious hour. 


** How nice she looks with those soft orange-blossoms ! 
A little sad, perhaps, but still how nice !” | 

Say all those sweet young ladies ; sure their bosoms 
Ne’er envy her sold far above their price ! 


Of course not, so you simple little beauties, 
Innocent little troop of snowy doves, 

Fling down your flowers, perform those gentle duties 
A girl delights to do for those she loves. 


An eligible match ! but see that haggard 
And eager face glare at her: oh, how rude! 

Those eyes of his look what the world calls ‘‘ daggered ”’ 
Glances upon her : how dare he intrude! 

She sees him ; cuts him dead, of course ; quite proper. 
Perhaps she thought she loved him—long ago ; 

But is that any reason he should stop her 
As she is just departing blushing so ? 

Nay ; drive away ! whip up the nags, postilion ! 
Pitch the old slippers, damsels, pitch and smile ! 

And cheep and twitter loves, yes, twenty million, 
Melodious crows and ravens, all the while! 


_ They’re gone. ‘‘ It is indeed a match most eligible,’ 
Say gazing girls ; but to that horrid man 

With those rude eyes their words are not intelligible— 
He strode away before their talk began. 


He has a foolish fancy that for ever 

He must retain the love which he did drink. 
Poor fellow ! take a stroll beside the river ; 

Is there no consolation for you, do you think ? 

* * * * 

Ave, pure star above all earthly troubles ! 

Hail, Star of Love, that lightenest hearts that watch! 
How pleasantly it ripples o’er those bubbles ! 

He, too, hath made his eligible match. 


F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 
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THE DRAGON MYTH. 


CHAPTER II. 
BIBLICAL DRAGONS. 


Sucu is the imperfect state of the authorised version of the 
Holy Scriptures, more especially in that which regards natural 
’ history, that if the conclusious regarding the light in which the 
Dragon was viewed by the Hebrews were derived merely from the 
notices existing under that name, they would be alike meagre and 
unsatisfactory. The same word—Zhan or Thannin—translated 
*‘dragon,’’ in Ps. Ixxiv. 13 and cxlviii. 7; Isa. xxvii. 1, and Jer. 
‘li. 34; is translated “ whale ’’ in Gen. i. 20, and Job. vii. 12 ; and 
again serpent in Exod. iv. 3, and vii. 15. It is obvious, then, 
that a wider meaning was attached to the word by the Hebrews, 
than is conveyed by the English method of giving it three different 
translations. 

The thannin certainly appear to have been primarily viewed as 
monsters of the deep, and not as celestial myths. This degenera- 
tion of the original idea among so poetic a people, must be traced 
to two circumstances—one to the primitive myth being forgotten 
or unknown, and the second to the corruption of the Chaldean 
traditions, effected during the long residence in Egypt—the 
Pentateuch having been vouchsafed after the Exod—and to the 
contact in which the Israelites were thus placed with the wor. 
shippers of crocodiles. 

The Hebrew word Thannin, used both in the singular and 
plural, admittedly, conveys, however, the old idea of twisting, coil- 
ing, winding, or enveloping, and would describe either a serpent or 
a crocodile, or the mystic dragon ; but from the circumstances above 
alluded to, it took a practical form, and became applied to real 
crocodiles, lizards, and serpents. There can be no sufficient grounds, 
however, for believing, with such a root or derivative meaning, that 
Thannin was applied to a whale, or whales, as it has been rendered 
in Gen. i. 21, and Job. vii. 12. The sense of the two passages 
would appear at first sight to lend itself to the accepted version, 
but not-so on further consideration. Zhannin is first noticed in 
connection with the sea, and as among the first creatures that 
moved therein, or ‘‘ in the waters’’ (Gen. i. 20). That is, pro. 
bably, as the largest and most formidable cf aquatic animals known 
to the Hebrews. But whales are exceedingly rare in the waters of 
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the Levant, and were in all probability unknown to the Israelites, 

with whom, on the contrary, the crocodile must have been. a more 

or less familiar object. The crocodile, it is also well-known, takes 

at times to the sea, supposing the word yam to have as limited an 

application as our sea has with us. But it was not so; just as the 
Arabic bahr applies to a sea, a lake, or a great river, as in the in. 

stance of the Nile; so yam was used by the Hebrews in a very 
extensive sense, being applied generally to all large collections of 
water. ‘‘ Sea’’ for larger collections, and ‘‘ pool’’ for smaller—the 
latter being distinguished into agom, a natural pool (Ps. cvii. 35, 
cxiv. 8, Isa. xxxv. 7, &c.), and birikah, a reservoir (2 Sam. ii. 13, 
iv. 12, Nah. ii. 9), formed, indeed, the whole extent of their voca- 
bulary, in as far as regarded collections of water. There is, there- 
fore, every reason to believe that the Hebrews, in depicting the 
order of creution, would, in reference to the waters, have placed the 
largest aquatic animal with which they were familiar at the head 
of the list, just in the same way that the translator, being familiar 
with the whale as the most huge monster of the deep, replaced the 
crocodile of the Nile and of the rivers cf Palestine by a more 
gigantic representative, and, what was in their minds, a more accu- 
rate figure. We have here an example of transitions that have 
occurred in all ages, and among the myths of all nations, intro- 
duced into a comparatively modern version of the Holy Writ. 

The only other passage in which Thannin is translated ‘* whale,” 
is in Job vii. 12: “Am I a sea or a whale, that thou settest a 
watch over me?’’ and the Hebrew word would appear, viewed as a 
figure of speech, to apply rather to the crocodile than to a cetacean ; 
for laying aside what we have previously said regarding the 
familiarity with the one, and the little familiarity with the other, 
it has not been customary with any people to set a watch upon 
whales, whereas the ferocious khamses of the Nile especially de- 
manded that a careful eye should be kept upon his movements. 
The probable correct version would be, ‘‘ Am I a river or a croco- 
dile, that thou settest a watch over me2?”’ 

The whales of the Mediterranean, as far as are known, are all 
Orcas, Physeters, or Campedolios, i.e., toothed whales, as large and 
more fierce than the Mysticetes, which have balein in the mouth, 
and at present very rarely make their way further south than the 
Bay of Biscay, although, in order to facilitate the comprehension of 
the scriptural text, it has been presumed as probable that in early 
times they visited the Mediterranean. : 

Joppa, now Jaffa, the very place whence Jonah set sail, dis- 
played for ages, in one of its Pagan temples, huge bones of 4 
species of whale, which the legends of the place pretended were 
those of the dragon monster slain by Perseus, as represented in the 
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Arkite mythus of that hero and Andromeda, and which remained in. 
that spot till the conquering Romans carried them in triumph to. 
the great city. Procopius mentions a huge sea-monster in the 
Propontis, taken during his prefecture of Constantinople, in the 
thirty-sixth year of Justinian (a.p. 562), after having destroyed 
vessels at certain intervals for more than fifty years. 

Rondoletius enumerates several whales stranded or taken on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean. On the island of Zerbi, close to the 
African coast, the late Commander Davies, R.N., found the bones 
of a cachalot on the beach. Shaw mentions an orca more than. 
sixty feet in length, stranded at Algiers; and the late Admiral 
Ross Donelly saw one in the Mediterranean, near the island of Al 
Boran. 

It has been doubted whether, in most of the cases, the poetical 
diction points in the words Than and Thannin to any specific 
animal, particularly as there is more force and grandeur in a 
generalised and collective image of the huge monsters of the deep, 
not inappropriately so called, than in the restriction to any one 
species, since all are in Gen. i. 26, made collectively subservient to 
the supremacy of man. This view of the case is further substan- 
tiated by there being two words in the Bible, supposed to represent 
the Crocodile, Leviathan and Thannin. Leviathan always, 
Thannin occasionally. The distinction before alluded to, as estab- 
lished in Isaiah xxvii. 1, is then made clear. 

It seems not at all improbable that in the paucity of whales in 
the Mediterranean, the Tunny may have been comprised among 
the monsters of the deep, alluded to collectively under the name of 
Than and Thannin. This fish has, from the most remote period, con- 
stituted one of the chief commercial resources of the Mediterranean 
and the Euxine. The Pontic salted meats (4¢then. lib. ili. p. 118, 
119) were highly esteemed in Greece—just as the Thon marinée and 
Thonnine are in the present day—as early as the time of Hero- 
dotus, Plato, Aristophanes, and Polybius (lib. iv. c. 5), and, pro- 
bably, long before. Even Hesiod is cited, as speaking of the Bos- 
phorus as a market for these kinds of salted delicacies. 

Bred in the shallows of the Maeotis, or Sea of Azov, the fishery 
began, according to Strabo (lib. vii. p. 320) about Trapezus or Trebi- 
zond, but they were there but pelamides, and not of a size sufficient 
to salt as an article of trade. By this time the shoals had proceeded 
westward as far as Sinope (a medal struck at Sinope has a tunny 
on the reverse, Patin 317)—the fish were increased in size, and 
were salted in great abundance. Cordyla, a place so called, which 
lies near Trebizond, expresses by its name a young tuuny (Plin. 
lib. xxxii. c. 11), and Halmydessus was so named from Almentus, 
@ person who dealt in salted meats or fish. Amastris, Tium, Heras 
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‘clea, and ‘the island of Thynias, which took its name from the same 
fish, enjoyed the advantages of the fishery in still greater perfection, 
-and were deeply engaged in it, as appears from Alian (de Animal. 
lib. xv. c. 5); and the Genoese planted their colonies at the same 
spots in after-times in pursuit of the same fishery. 

The fish, when they have attained a convenient size, pour out 

of the Thracian Bosphorus, as they did when still small from the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus. It is only then that they acquire the name 
of Thynni or @vvra, and they increase in size as they proceed east- 
ward along the coast of Asia Minor and Syria, and westward to the 
Adriatic and Gulf of Lyons. The Tunny fishery of the Mediter- 
ranean has always been a great commercial enterprise. Louis XIV. 
deputed Joseph Vernet to depict the Tunny fishery of Marseilles. 
In the Syrian seas, the Belgian pilgrim Lavaers, on his passage 
from Malta to Palestine, incidentally mentions a Tonyn-visch, 
which he further describes as an “‘ oil-fish,’’ longer than the vessel, 
leisurely swimming along. The tunny, when it has attained its 
full size, is further well-known to be oth powerful and ferocious, 
and by its size, fierceness, and numbers, was in every respect quali- 
fied to be enumerated among the ‘‘ monsters of the deep.”’ 

The most curious point of all, in the endeavour to establish 
such an affinity, is that the Hebrew word Than has been preserved 
in the @ir»va of the Greeks and Thynnus of the Romans—a name 
which it only obtained in the Mediterranean in the Tennanim of 
the Arabs, the Jonne of the Italians, the Thon of the French, the 
Tonyn-visch of the Dutch, and the Zunny of the English. 

Criticism would appear to go almost beyond its legitimate pro- 
vince, when not contented with pointing to some assumed species of 
fish, it attempts to rationalise miraculous events by establishing 
positive identifications as in the case of Jonah, where the fact of 
whales having a small gullet, and being rare in the Mediterranean, 
is adduced to prove that the huge fish ‘‘dag’’ was not a cetacean, 
but a shark. Now, if the text be literally taken, the transaction 
is plainly miraculous, and no longer within the sphere of z0o- 
logical discussion. We cannot see, however, that the assumption 
that the narrative is in this instance allegorical would be in any 
way derogating from the high dignity of the prophet’s mission, 
whether we assume that the prophet was saved by means of a kind 
of boat called dag or dagh, or it be a mystical account of initiation 
where the neophyte was detained three days in an ark or boat, 
figuratively denominated a fish, or Celtic avane—a Pagan legend 
tuch as Hercules (Vritra) Bacchus (Jamsbid), and other deified heroes 
of the remotest antiquity are fabled to have undergone, and which 
all the ancient mysteries, including the Druidical, symbolised. 
~ Some curious illustrations of Jonah’s fish are given in Dr. 
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Maitland’s ‘‘ Church in the Catacombs,’’ which serve well to show 
what were the views entertained by the primitive church of the 
monster in question. They are in all instances more or less 
saurian in character. In one instance it is represented as a huge 
monster, with legs and a horn on its head, and in another the head 
is also that of a crocodile. 

In a more ambitious work of art, copied from a sarcophagus. 
now deposited in the Vatican library, the so-called fish is copied 
from sculptures representing Andromeda exposed to a huge dragon, 
having the head of a crocodile, the body of a whale, with tremendous 
‘serpentine convolutions, ending in a fish’s caudal fin. 

Yet the story of Andromeda, which appears first in Apollodorus, 
who flourished about 115 years before Christ, was invented long 
after the history of Jonah, and appears to have been founded upon 
it. The scene of both narrations lies at Joppa, designated by 
Jerome as “the port of the fugitive Jonah, and if I may add 
something from the fables of the poets, witness of Andromeda 
bound to a rock.’’ 

It is remarkable that strong evidence of a sea-monster long re. 
mained at Joppa. Pomponius Mela tells us that ‘‘ they still 
exhibit some huge bones of a marine animal, the plain traces of 
Andromeda’s preservation by Perseus.’’ 

Pliny describes Joppa as ‘‘ placed upon a hill, with a projecting 
rock, on which they still show the marks of Andromeda’s chains.’’ 
Elsewhere he describes the tones of the monster which Scaurus 
brought to Rome from Joppa: the skeleton measured forty feet in 
length, having a spine one foot and-a-half thick, and ribs larger 
than those of an elephant. There is also a tradition which describes 
Jason as escaping—armed and unhurt—from the mouth of a sea- 
monster. 

The history of Jonah was viewed, according to Dr. Maitland, 
by the ancient church as a type of our Saviour’s death and resur- 
rection; and was the most popular object of representation employed 
in the Catacombs. Jonab, escaping from the whale, or reclining 
beneath the ground, may be everywhere seen, at first scratched 

upon the walls, and afterwards sculptured on sarcophagi. 

The fact of the legend of Perseus and Andromeda being attached 
to the same spot, as the Biblical record of the prophet Jonah, is 
easily explained away by the system of Gale, Huet, Bryant, Faber, 
Taylor, and others, of tracing all Pagan fiction, legend, and tradi. 
tion to Scripture facts and events ; but it is sufficiently satisfactory 
to trace it in this particular instance, as likewise the Phoenician 
myth of Hercules and the sea-monster, without admitting such in 
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all cases, to show to what an extent of change and transformation 
the same myth may undergo when modified by the peculiar genius 
and modes of thinking of a particular people. There is nothing 
more extravagant in the whole history of the dragon myth than 
the conversion of the ‘‘ great fish’’ sent to swallew up Jonah 
into the sea-monster that ravaged the kingdom of Phineus, and to 
which Andromeda was offered up as a sacrifice. The Hebrew 
record is one of an essentially holy and miraculous character—the 
Grecian legend is coloured with the poetic sensuousness which per. 
vaded Pagan mythology. 

An examination of the texts in which the word thannin is trans. 
lated ‘‘dragon,’’ lead however to the belief that, at all events, in 
most instances, the crocodile is meant, although alluded to as a 
marine as well as an amphibious animal, possibly from the philo. 
logical deficiencies before alluded to. Even the passage, “ Thou 
breakest the heads of the dragons in the waters’’ (Ps. [xxiv. 13) is 
symbolical of power directed against a known enemy of the human 
race of aquatic habits. The whale is no enemy to man. Beautiful 
and peaceful is the transition made by the divine Psalmist, when 
he calls upon the same well-known emblem of inimical strength to 
join in praises of the Lord ‘‘ from the earth, ye dragons, and all 
deeps ’’ (cxlviii. 7) ; for the crocodile is as much indebted for its 
strength to the Lord, as man is for his intelligence, and he is here 
depicted as a thing of the earth, as well as of the deep. We find 
in Jer. li. 34, a still more decided allusion to this inimical character 
of the crocodile, when the king of Babylon is spoken of as swallow. 
ing up the prophet like a dragon—a figure of speech which will not 
apply to any cetacean or fish—not even a shark, nor to any of the 
serpent tribe. 

The striking passage in Isaiah (xxvii. 1), ‘In that day the 
Lord with his sore and great and strong sword, shali punish levia- 
than, the piercing serpent, even leviathan, that crooked serpent; 
and he shall slay the dragon that is in the sea,”’ v.e., the waters; 
establishes distinctions, which are of much importance in investi- 
gating the natural history of Biblical monsters. With respect to 
the dragon being a tenant of rivers, rather than as it is generally 
read ‘‘ the sea,’ we have further testimony in the passage in Ezek. 
xxix. 8, in which, although the word is used figuratively (as an 
epithet applied to Pharaoh, still he is spoken of as ‘‘ the great 
dragon that lieth in the midst of his rivers.’’ ‘The translators were 
in this instance driven into a correct version by the circumstance 
that they could not speak of Pharaoh in the midst of his seas, 
whereas in the passages previously quoted they had the choice be- 
tween sea, lake, or river for yam, and they preferred the first, pro 
bably as most emphatic, without regard for the views manifestly 
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entertained throughout by the Hebrews in regard to the natural 
history of the dragon. In chap. xxxii. v. 2 of the same book, we 
have a return to the same clumsy error, and that is the most 
ezregious form in which it occurs throughout the authorised version ; 
for, in the first place, dragon is translated ‘‘ whale,’’ and being-such 
is placed in the sea, and then it is described as abiding in rivers, 
and fouling and troubling the waters with its feet. | 
Thannin is in some instances translated as ‘‘ serpent.’’ This is 
particularly the case in the narrative connected with the mission 
.of Moses to deliver Israel. His rod became a serpent (Zhannin) 
(Exod. iv. 3), and upon a second occasion when Aaron’s rod became 
a serpent, the rods of the Egyptian sorcerers also became serpents, 
‘but Aaron’s rod swallowed up their rods’’ (Exod. vi. 10, 12). 
It is probable that when the wine of the enemies of the Lord is 
described as the poison of dragons, and the cruel venom of asps 
(Deut. xxxii. 33), that some kind of serpent was also meant. This 
is not so clear when the Psalmist says that the godly shall trample 
under feet the young lion and the dragon (Ps. xci. 13). 
Heliodorus, the author of a History of Ethiopia, has an 
analogous reference to the venom of dragons, for he described the 
arrows of the Ethiopians as being poisoned with it. Whereupon 
Pliny, Cresias and others, either referring to some well-known 
animal, as the crocodile, as to a myth accepted within established 
limits, observed that dragons were not venomous. 
Lucan explained the allusion, however, with considerable in- 
genuity as a poetic license :— 
“ Vos quoque qui cunctis innoxia numina terris, 


Serpitis durato nitidi fulgore dracones, 
Pestiferos ardens facit Africa.” 


It has not the less been handed down, as one among the multitude 


of strange ideas assuciated with the dragon type: 


“Then was there a dragon grete and grimme, 
Full of fyre and venymme, 
With a wide throte and tuskes grete.” 
“ Sir Degore”—Warrton’s //ist. Poet. p. 180. 


Hercules is represented as dipping his arrows in the gall of the 
Hydra, and, from that circumstance, all the wounds which he gave 


proved incurable and mortal. 


Cyril makes the dragon-poison of Heliodorus that of vipers ; 
and AXlian asserts that it was obtained from roots. Leo Africanus 
also says that the dragons of Africa were not venomous —evidently 
implying crocodiles under that name, for many of the snakes are 
undoubtedly so. 

The word thannin also occurs in the Hebrew text, but only in 
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the plural, and has been read as “ the howlers.”” Such a root and 
the circumstance that the creatures thus figured forth are also 
represented as ravenous, suckling their young, and inhabiting 
desolate places, have led some to conclude that a jackal, or some 
such animal is designated. But in some of the passages in which 
thannim takes the place of thannin, as in Job xxx. 29, Is. xliii. 20, 
and Mic. i. 8; the allusions are to an animal which keeps company 
with owls. Now, this is well known to be the case with certain 
serpents, which, in the wildernesses of the East, and on the 
prairies of the New World, keep company with owls at the burrows 
of jerboas and other rodents. It is supposed that the serpent 
devours the eggs and young, and that the owl assists in keeping 
down too numerous a progeny. 

Froébel, in his ‘Seven Years’ Travel in Central America ”’ (p. 
258), says, alluding to the prairie Marmot, that the idea that these 
gnawing animals share their dwellings with owls and rattlesnakes 
had always appeared to him fabulous, till he saw it with his own 
eyes. It isa remarkable fact, he adds, that the ground-squirrel, 
which in a part of California lays waste fields and meadows, also 
shares its subterranean dwellings with owls and rattle-snakes. It 
is the same with the jerboa, whose holes are so numerous in some 
parts of the Syrian desert as to incommode travellers (Phil. Trans. 
xix. p. 131 ; Russell’s Aleppo, ii. 163), and there is therefore every 
reason to believe that serpents or snakes are meant by Thannim 
in the above passages. 

The passage in Micah i. 8.—‘‘ I will make a wailing like the 
dragons’’—is only explicable on the supposition that one of the 
great lizards of the country is meant, as we shall afterwards have 
occasion to explain more fulty; and the passage in Lam. iv. 3— 
‘* Even the sea monsters [or ‘‘ sea calves ’’ in the margin] draw out 
the breast ; thev give suck to the young ones—would appear to 
apply to the river-horse, the hippopotamus. As it is only in 
this last passage that any real difficulty presents itself, it may be 
presumed that than in the singular, thannin or tannin, used both 
in the singular and plural, and thannim used only in the plural, 
are all applied in the same generic sense to express crocodiles, large 
lizards, and serpents. In Malachi i. 3 alone the form is tannoth, 
a feminine plural by which “the dragons of the wilderness’’ are 
expressed. 

In the New Testament, the word dragon is only met with in the 
Revelations (xii. 3-17, xiii. 2-11, xvi. 18, xx. 2), and always In 
a symbolic:! sense. But it is worthy of remark that we have traces 
of the original myth in these passages, such as are not to be met 
with in the Old Testament. The great red dragon has his place m 
heayen, like the cloud that flasheth lightning, while the two beasts 
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(chap. xili) came up one from the sea and the other from the earth ; 
and that ‘‘the dragon, that old servant’ which is the devil and 
satan ’’ should be so represented is precisely in consonance with the 
original myth, which made of Vrithra, a thing of evil, and of Vrithra- 
Ahi, a dragon of iniquity. 

The identification thus established, and which there is no gain- 
saying, has been made the theme for much speculation. Some 
popular expositors have followed Bishop Newton, who thought that 
the dragon was the heathen, anti-christian, and persecuting Roman 
‘Empire. Dr. Keith hasan elaborate discussion to prove the identity 
of the fourth kingdom of Daniel’s vision with the first beast of 
Rev. xiii., the scarlet beast of Rev. xvii., and the great red dragon 
of Rev. xii. Hooper says the dragon ‘‘ is a symbol of the military 
power of heathen Rome under the Cesars, as set in action by Satan.’ 
(“ Revelation Expounded,”’ i. 15). Hengstenberg tells us the dragon 
is a name applied to Satan, ‘‘ not Satan generally, but Satan in a 
particular relation as the prince of this world.’’ It would, indeed, 
appear from the description in Rev. xii. 3, that it is the devil in 
alliance with worldly power, although that is not the case in 
Rev. xx. 2,3; nor does such an alliance in any way affect his 
prerogatives. Faber says pointedly, ‘‘The dragon is the devil;’’ and 
in presence of Rev. xii. 9, and xx. 2,3, it is difficult to see how any 
other opinion can be maintained—that is, as far as Revelation is 
concerned. 


“ But still greatest he the midst, 
Now dragon grown, larger than whom the sun 
Ingender’d in the Pythian vale on slime, 
Huge Python, and his power no less he seem’d 
' Above the rest still to retain.” 
Mitton, Par. Lost, Book x. 538. 


It is certain, however, that we find at the same time, traces in the 
dragon of the Revelation of St. John of those vague, yet universally 
spread ideas which typified originally the storm, and then the 
deluge, and then all destructive agents, under the form ofa dragon, 
ora monster serpent. We have a combat between the dragon and 
Michael and the Angels, precisely as we have the combat between 
Indra and Vrithra in the Vedas (xii. 7,8), and we have a serpent 
casting out of his mouth water as a flocd (xii. 19). 

Such seems likewise to have been the origin of the Egyptian 
Ophiolatry, and Mr. Sharpe expresses his belief, in his ‘* Historic 
Notes on the Books of the Old and New Testaments,”’ that the 
serpent, the type of sin and evil, which beguiled Eve, and which is 
typified in the Book of Revelation by the dragon, had an Egyptian 
origin; and there are, the same distinguished Egyptologist says, 
Several other points of interest in the history of the origin of sin 
BB 
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and evil, as given in the Jewish description of the creation, to 
show that the writer had the opinions of the Egyptians in his 
mind, 

Leviathan is another compound in which the word than or tan 
occurs. The difference in the Hebrew is simply a stroke over the t, 
and as this is omitted in some manuscripts, Just as some persons 
forget to cross their t’s, so the variation has arisen. It is probable 
that than and thannin are the correct orthographies. 

The texts in which the word ‘‘ leviathan ’’ appears in Scripture are 
not always very clear. We have before observed upon. the distinc. 
tion established in Isaiah xxvii. 1, between the leviathan “ that 
crooked serpent,’’ and the “ dragon that is in the sea,”’ i.e., waters, 
But in Psalm civ. 25,26, the leviathan is also noticed as a creature 
delighting to play in the waters. Again Psalm Ixxv. 14, the same 
figure of speech: ‘“ Thou breakest the heads of leviathan in pieces,” 
as is also done towards the dragon, with the addition of a plural 
form. “ And gauvest him to be meat to the people inhabiting the 
wilderness,’’ which would seem to apply to the large monsters. 
That magnificent chapter—the forty-first of Job—is, however, un- 
equivocally descriptive of the crocodile, which is depicted therein in 
all its magnitude, ferocity, and indolence. This positive identification 
of the word ‘‘leviathan’’ with the crocodile tends to strengthen 
the opinion that than and thannin were used in a general accep- 
tation. 

It has been supposed that in the apocryphal history of Bel and 
the Dragon, where the last mentioned was a living animal, that a 
great snake was intended, such as is still fed and venerated in Cutch 
—aremnant, probably, of Vrithra worship, because these reptiles are 
safely handled when not excited; food may even be thrust into 
their throats, and the worship of them is not yet extinct in the 
eastern provinces of Persia. But the crocodile was, we have seen, 
perfectly tamed by the Egyptian priests of old, and in more 
modern times, as it appears from a statue, a sort of Bestiarii could 
tame them sufficiently to perform certain exhibitions mounted on 
their backs. There is nothing in the history of the destruction of 
the Babylonian dragon to attest that it was tame, beyond this fact, 
that Daniel put the pitch, fat, and hair which would entail a fatal 
constipation, into its mouth. It is no uncommon thing to feed 
alligators in the east. Wher the French captured the entrenched 
camp of the Cochin-Chinese at Ki-hoa, a pet caiman was found ina 
poal at the head-quarters of the chief mandarin. (Pallu, ‘ Hist. 
de L’Exp. de Cochin-China,” p. 91). Aristotle said that nothing 
more is necessary to tame crocodiles than to supply them abundantly 
with food. Prosper Alpinus says that the Egyptian peasants used 
often to catch crocodiles, and having tied their legs and mouths, 
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carried them for sale to the towns. M. de la: Borde has seen croco- 
diles in Cayenne kept in ponds and fed on the refuse of the kitchen. 
Plutarch relates that when Demosthenes left Athens, he lifted up 
his hands toward the citadel, and exclaimed O Minerva, goddess of 
these towers, whence is it that thou delightest in three such 
monsters as an owl, a dragon, and the people ? 

This in reference to one or two dragons, called ocxepo opere Which 
were constantly kept in her temple in the citadel. (‘‘ Lang. 
Plut. v. 28) :— 

Olympias, mother of Alexander the Great, was, on the au- 
thority of Plutarch, initiated in the mysteries of Samothrace ; 
and a serpent, or dragon, was seen lying near her as she slept. 
{“Lang. Plut.”’ iv. 188-89). But while Lucian and Cicero refer the 
incident to a peculiar kind of tame creature of that description in 
the neighbourhood of Pella, others interpret by it a young Arcadian 
named Draco. (‘‘Cic. de Div.’’ ii. 66, and “ Justin,”’ iv. 5.) 

Milton who had the Biblical crocodile in his mind’s eye when 
speaking of dragons, admitted their being tamed : 


“Thus with ten wounds 
The river-dragon, tam’d, at length submits,” 
Par. Lost, xii. 190. 


The crocodile is supposed to have been sanctified by the Egyp- 
tians as the type of pure water, and an emblem of the impor- 
tance of irrigation ; and such as were kept for purposes of priestly 
imposture, were, as is well known, embalmed. The people in general, 
seem, however, to have been ever disposed to consider it a personi- 
fication of the destructive principle. Ata later period the Evyp- 
tians of Tentyra, and other places, where crocodiles were not held in 
veneration, not only hunted and slew them, but made war upon 
those who protected them. 

The place of the crocodile in nature is difficult to determine. 
While to even the sturgeon the attribute has been conferred of 
loosening the miud and aiding in the silting of rivers; few, 
except the Egyptian priests of old, have had a kindly word 
to say of so repulsive an animal as the crocodile. It is certain that 
Nature made nothing in vain, and previous to the coming of man 
it may have aided in keeping other creatures within certain limits ; 
but like some of the gigantic saurians of old, its place does not 
seem to be where man is, and its presence would indicate 4n im- 
perfect state of civilisation, and that the land or waters in which it 
is met with have not been perfectly reclaimed to the peaceful 
purposes of human industry. As certain insects are a proof of 
the want of cleanliness, the presence of the crocodile would seem to 
attest that much remained yet to be done to win over the land to 
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the human family. These huge saurians are, indeed, wherever they 
are now met with, relics of a past world rather than of the present. 
The Leng of the Malays, still venerated by them, belongs to°the 
ial sub-division of crocodiles. It is the horned crocodile,“or 
makaira of Buddha lore. It figures in the Zodiac of the utmost 
east, and becomes naturally confounded with the dragon Vrithra. 





THE NOVICE. 


[OLD FRENCH. | 


A NOVICE, ’tis told, young and pure, 
From his birth in cloister bred, 

On a day as he went forth demure, 
To the monk beside him he said : 


**O father, tell me, I pray, 

O what are these fair forms I see, 
Like to angels in angel array, 

If aught but angels they be ?”’ 


Quicken’d the monk, as he spake, 
“ Hark, vesper-chime hath begun,— 

* Like to angels,’ indeed! why—don’t quake,— 
They are nothing but geese, my son !”’ 

And still the days camé and went, 
As in the outer world wide, 


To the novice in cloister pent, 
Who sat in his cell and sigh’d. 


And the fathers, vexed full sore, 
Watched him grow more silent and sad, 
So cheerful and happy before, 
Now fading like love-sick maid ! 
At length they question’d him straight, 
Wherefore so sad was he, 
And had grown so thoughtful of late, 
Who was wont so blithesome to be ? 
Answer’d he, cheek changing hues, 
Tho’ wherefore little he deem’d, 
**O fathers, I caunot but muse 
Of those geese like to angels that seem’d !”’ 


ROBERT STEGGALL. 
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THE WATER TOWER: 


A STORY OF THE FIRST ROYAL LANCASHIRE MILITIA, 





BY MRS. HIBBERT WARE. 
Authoress of “ Dr. Harcourt’s Assistant,” *‘The Hunlock Title Deeds,” &c. 





CHAPTER XX. 


“ Whilst I am bound to wonder, I am’bound to pity, too.” 
Cymbeline. 


“‘WHAT is the matter? what can have happened? I am_ be- 
wildered, amazed; I really wonder whether I am sleeping or 
waking !”’ 

All these exclamations were uttered in a low, but rapid tone of 
voice by Mrs. Thorold, as she stood holding the band of her friend, 
Mrs. Norris, in the little parlour of Teresa’s cottage. There was a 
deep stillness about the house, as the servant and Mrs. Martin stole 
to and fro, with hushed footsteps, speakiug in whispers, and closing 
doors gently and carefully. During the long dark hours of that 
winter night, Teresa had hovered between life and death. Suddenly 
she had been stricken down, almost without a warning; but the 
cause undoubtedly was, the great shock she had met with on the 
previous day—a shock so terrible that it seemed to threaten one of 
two things—either that reason would give way, or that life. itself 
would yield in the struggle. However, the day had dawned, and 
when the doctor, who had been so hastily summoned on the previous 
night, stood again by the bedside of his young patient, he spoke 
more hopefully, and predicted a favourable result frown the deep 
sleep, into which she had fallen. 

‘*T scarcely know more than yourself, my dear friend,’’ said 
Mrs. Norris, sadly. ‘“ Last evening, poor little Walter came, 
almost breathless, to our house—he had been for a doctor, he said ; 
the servant and Mrs. Martin were with Teresa, and she was very ill, 
and they thought she was dying. The poor boy! his heart was 
breaking as he told his pitiful tale, with the tears streaming down 
his face. Of course, I came here at once, and here, indeed, I have 
been all night. Walter could give me no other information as to 
the cause of Teresa’s illness than that she had been out with bim 
on the Walls walking, expecting to meet Mr. Thorold—that she 
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had gone into the Water Tower to look at the Camera, and that 
when she came out she seemed so ill that he was frightened: and 
then when they arrived home she became worse. But,® added 
Mrs. Norris, as though struck by some sudden idea, ‘‘ may I ask, 
Monica, how you came to know of Teresa’s illness? I suppose 
your visit here this morning is not accidental.’’ 

“Ts it possible,’’? exclaimed Mrs. Thorold, “that you do not 
know that Teresa has refused Piers! That was what I meant when 
I told you that I was bewildered. Look at this letter,’’ she con. 
tinued, handing to her friend the blotted sheet of paper, on which 
Teresa had scrawled those few half-illegible lines, on the day 
previous. 

Mrs. Norris took the letter, and, reading it, found to her sur. 
prise and sorrow, that it contained an urgent and solemn request 
that henceforth Mr. Thorold should never again attempt to see her, 
or have speech with her, and that henceforth they must be as 
strangers. 

‘*Tcan only say with you, what can have happened?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Norris, in the deepest concern and amazement, as she 
handed back the letter to her friend. “ Have they quarrelled? and 
yet leresa is so amiable, so free from petty jealousy of any kind, 
and so devoted—or was so, at least—to Piers, that I cannot believe 
she would act in this way from any trivial cause.”’ 

‘*I do not believe there has been any quarrel,’’ said Mrs. 
Thorold, in a tone of irritation and grief combined ; ‘‘ Piers would 
have told me if that had been the case. I cannot understand the 
girl. I feel a degree of anger rising up in my heart against her. 
Look at what I have suffered during the long estrangement there 
has been between myself and my son. The wound has but just 
been healed, and now Teresa inflicts another. ‘What can I think, 
but that she has been pondering over the errors of his past life, and, 
too rigorous in her virtue, im: gines that she shall do wrong in 
allying herself with such a man.’ 

“T think you are mistaken,”’ replied Mrs. Norris, shaking her 
head doubtfully ; ; ‘* Teresa would not lightly have refused Piers 
and brought all this misery on herself.’’ 

“Such a man as my son, too!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Thorold, with 
something of anger in her tone; ‘‘so handsome, so clever, so im- 
measurably superior to Teresa in wealth and station! He might 
have had the hand of a duke’s daughter for the asking ; and yet he, 
the representative of the 'Thorolds of Brewood, forgot all—his 
social rank and his riches—and fixed his choice on the daughter of a 
bankrupt trader.”’ 

Spite of the misery and perplexity of the situation, Mrs. Norris 
could hardly forbear a smile at this outburst of angry feeling ané 
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wounded pride, ending in a reflection upon Teresa’s father, which 
fell ill from the lips of the daughter of the portrait painter. How- 
ever, she forgave her friend, realising how tévrible this fresh sorrow 
must be, and how hard to bear, when she had expected, at length, 
to see her son settle down in the happy quiet of domestic life. 

“Forgive me, my dear Monica,’’ said Mrs. Norris; ‘“ but you 

are unjust to poor Teresa. Wemay never know the reason of her 
strange and inexplicable conduct on this occasion ; but I cannot but 
‘think that if ever we do, we shall hold it to be an all-sufficient 
one.”’ : 
‘**T do not know,” said Mrs. Thorold, as large tears fell from 
her eyes ; “but I am sorely tried: first, Piers acted cruelly and 
unjustly—that I will own—by Teresa, and now she treats him in 
the same way. It must be from some exaggerated and mistaken 
notion of duty that she has refused Piers. He went out yesterday 
morning, intending, I believe, to meet her—he came home seem. 
ing dejected and low-spirited. I suppose they did meet, and then, 
doubtless, she said as much to him by word of mouth as she did to 
me by letter.’’ 

“Nay, you are mistaken; they never met,’’ said Mrs. Norris. 
“Walter was with Teresa the whole time they were out, and he 
says they never saw Mr. Thorold.”’ 

“Tt is all a mystery,” replied Mrs. Thorold; “ and the more 
one tries to penetrate it, the more obscure it becomes. Certainly, 
when I come to think over it, the conduct of Piers, when I handed 
him the letter from Teresa, was quite inconsistent with the idea 
that he knew before what its contents were. He was thunder. 
struck, overwhelmed—lI never saw a stronger expression of amaze- 
ment and grief on the face of any human being. No; I do not 
believe, when I recall to mind his unfeigned astonishment, that 
there had been any quarrel.’’ 

‘“‘ And how does Piers take it? Is he coming to see Teresa? 
Surely, loving her ashe does, he will try to penetrate this mystery,”’ 
said Mrs. Norris. 

“There, again, comes fresh cause for wonder,’’ replied Mrs. 
Thorold, “in the, to me, strange conduct of my son. He seems, as 
it were, to coincide with Teresa, to acquiesce in her desire that 
their engagement should be utterly and entirely broken off! Now, 
is not this strange? Would you not think that he would try to 
find out what motives have actuated her? But no, he accepts her 
refusal of lim without demur or question. He does not intend to 
demand the slightest explanation, for he has told me so distinctly.” 

‘¢T don’t know what to think,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Norris, “ other 
than that they are both mad.” 

“T suppose, even if Teresa wakens, I had best not see her,” 
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said Mrs. Thorold. ‘‘I pray God she may recover, but I cannot 
feel quite in charity with her yet. I have loved her like a daughter, 
poor and portionless as she is; I never regretted my son’s choice 
for one instant—and now that she should cast away her own happi- 
ness, and work such misery forme! Well,’’ she added, in a bitter 
tone, ‘‘ I will go back to my lonely home—more lonely than ever 
now—for Piers will return to his regiment at once, and I shall have 
lost Teresa.” 

Wringing her friend’s hand, Mrs. Thorold hurried from the 
cottage, and, entering her carriage, returned to Brewood, with all 
her doubts and conjectures unanswered and unresolved. 

A little later on Mrs. Norris also left the cottage, leaving word, 
however, that she was to be sent for immediately should any 
change for the worse take place. 

The old Banker was alone in his study when his wife returned, 
and he heard, with the deepest sorrow, the account she gave him 
of all that had passed ; whilst he shared her surprise at the extra- 
ordinary decision Teresa had come to respecting Piers. Indeed, 
her rejection of the man whom she had seemed to love so dearly, 
and whose wife she had promised to be in a few months, appeared 
to him so mexplicable, that he could imagine it to proceed from no 
other cause than a sudden derangement of the intellect. This sad 
and bewildering topic was discussed for some time, and then Mr. 
Norris said— 

** A very shocking affair, this murder or suicide, or whatever it 
turns out to be !”’ 

“Dear me, yes!’’ replied Mrs. Norris; ‘‘ you had just com- 
menced telling me about it, when I was sent for to poor Teresa. 
Has the man been identified ?”’ 

‘* But very little is known of him,’’ replied the Banker, ‘‘ not 
even his name. He only came here two or three days ago; and 
the body was identified by the landlord of the ‘ Feathers,’ where 
he was staying. He went out for a walk yesterday, and was never 
seen alive again ; but the unfortunate man must have met with his 
death in broad day, because his body was discovered before dark.” 

**Ts it not extraordinary that no one should have passed near 
the spot at the time ?’’ observed Mrs. Norris. 

“ Well, no,’’ replied the Banker ; “‘ the corpse was found on this 
side the canal basin, and it is a place little frequented, especially 
in the depth of winter, when people do not ramble about in the 
country ; besides, the spot is screened from the high road by a thick 
growth of bushes.”’ 

‘* And what is the general opinion? Is the unfortunate gentle- 
man supposed to have been murdered ?”’ asked Mrs. Norris. 

“Opinions are pretty well divided on the matter, I believe,” 
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replied the Banker. “There is much to be said for and against in 
both cases. There were no marks of any struggle, but then the 
ground is bound in such iron fetters, with this continued hard frost, 
that there would be no traces of a struggle, even if there had been 
one; and then, against the theory of his having been murdered, 
there is the fact that his personal property was undisturbed. He 
wore his watch and chain, and had several pounds in his purse, and 
the bloody weapon with which he was killed was close beside 
him.”’ 

‘Tt seems quite clear, then, that he must have taken away 
his own life,”’ said Mrs. Norris. ‘* Who knows? he may have been 
half-insane from some trouble or another: why, for instance, I 
would not answer for what poor Teresa might do in her present 
state if she were not watched.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, he did not appear to be troubled in his mind,” replied 
the Banker. “ He was a manfof very gentlemanly appearance and 
manners, I believe, and seemed—so say the landlord and the 
servants at the ‘ Feathers’—very cheerful. He did not appear at 
all short of money, and it is supposed he had just come to Chester 
for his pleasure. The doctors, who examined the body, are all of 
opinion that, from the position and nature of the wound, it is next 
to impossible it can have been inflicted by the unfortunate man 
himself.’’ 

‘* Was he stabbed ?”’ asked Mrs. Norris, in a tone of shuddering 
pity, as she thought of the ill-fated man lying in that lonely spot, 
his life ebbing slowly away, perchance, in a long death-agony. 

“Yes ; and the wound, so say the doctors, must have caused in. 

stant death,’’ replied the Banker. ‘It was done with a dagger. 
stick, one of those vile secret weapons that spring out of the stick 
when a blow is given with it; but it seems that the stick belonged 
to the poor centleman himself, for the landlord of the ‘ F eathers ’ 
_ identified it by the grotesque carved face upon the knob at the top, 
which both he and his wife had noticed. He had bled almost alto- 
gether internally, so that, supposing him to have been} murdered, 
his murderer would carry away with him no marks of the crime he 
had committed.”’ 

“Well, Ido not suppose anything of the kind,” replied Mrs, 
Norris. ‘‘ Why, it is perfect folly to argue the point any longer, 
and if our juries were not very stupid,’’ added the old lady, rather 
pettishly ; ‘‘ they would not have hesitated a moment in returning 
a verdict of felo-de-se. Talk to me! why, my love, of course if the 
poor man was stabbed with his own dagger, he must have done it 
himself.”’ 

‘‘That does not follow, my dear,’’ answered the Banker, who, 
tragical as was the subject of their conversation, could not repress a 
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smile at his wife’s logic. ‘‘ Burglars might break into this house, 
and then if they got into our bedroom without disturbing us, they 
might, if I woke, and offered to make an alarm, shoot me with my 
own gun.” 

‘* Dear me, Oliver, do not, pray, imagine such horrors !’’ ejacu. 
lated Mrs. Norris. “I shall not be able to sleep to-night, what 
with one thing and another ; and, besides, I believe it is all a myth 
about that gun being loaded, though it is so labelled. Well, 
wonders and horrors seem to be the order of the day ; but there, 
everything else, to my mind, fades into insignificance when one 
thinks of the astounding fact that poor unfortunate Teresa, at the 
very moment when a life of splendour and happiness was about to 
dawn upon her, should seal her luckless fate by refusing Piers 
Thorold. Oh, I am sure ber mind must be affected. Once before 
she put away the chance of leading a life of ease and affluence with 
a man who loved her. Curiously enough, the same spot has been 
the scene of both affairs. This comes of Teresa’s mania, for I can- 
not call it anything else for that abominable Water Tower.’’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 
HOMELESS, 


May is not always a warm, pleasant, month, and it is often 
singularly wanting in those sunny, balmy attributes, with which 
poets are apt to enrich it. Bleak winds, during its course, often 
remind one more of winter than of any more genial time of the year. 
One of these cold, easterly winds was sweeping over the great 
metropolis on a certain evening towards the end of May, and the 
travellers on the outside of the stage coach from Chester drew their 
coats and wraps closer around them at every fresh instalment of 
the wintry blast. Amongst the outside passengers was a little boy of 
about eleven years old, whom we have kuown, however, in Chester, as 
Walter Ayleworth, and inside the coach, pale, and thin, and care- 
worn, sits Teresa, with enough trouble and anxiety on her mind to 
have crushed her entirely, had she not possessed a liopeful spirit, a 
quiet energy, a patient endurance, and, above all, that confidence 
in God which never deserted her, and which enabled her to say, 
with child-like earnestness and simplicity, in the midst of her 
greatest trials, ‘‘Father, thy will be done.”’ 

Never, perhaps, in the whole course of her usually sad life, had 
she so much need to look for strength from that source, which had 
never failed her. When she so suddenly, and apparently without 
any reason, broke off her engagement with Piers Thorold, she 
forfeited, at least for a time, the affection of his mother, her friend 
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and benefactress. From the same cause also, there arose a slight 
coolness between herself and the old Banker and his wife. That she 
had a secret they could easily perceive, and they thought that, at 
least to them, she might have divulged it ; for they had known her 
from her infancy, and had treated her as a child of the family. 
Then, perhaps, the Banker might be excused for a little feeling of 
_ Irritation : the future of Teresa and her brother had always been a 
secret cause of anxiety to him: it had seemed to be secured in the 
happiest manner, and now, Teresa, of her own accord, had cast her 
good fortune to the winds, and had thereby, thrown the onus of 
providing for herself and her brother upon the good old Banker—at 
least, he fancied that this would be the case, and so condemned an 
act which he pettishly called her obstinacy and folly. But he did 
not estimate truly the noble independence of spirit, or fortitude of 
poor Teresa. As soon as she was sufficiently recovered from her 
severe illness, to undertake such a journey, she announced her 
intention of going up to London, and immediately set about making 
her preparations. 

When she first broached the subject to old Mr. Norris, he 
_exclaimed— 

‘*Going up to London! why, the girl is mad! What do you 
intend doing there? You are not fit for a governess ?”’ 

“I know that, dear sir,’’ she replied. “Iam not accomplished 
enough; but Iam young, my health will soon, I hope, be quite 
re-established. You know, I am skilled in the use of my needle, 
and I shall work to add to my little income.”’ 

And then the Banker had said that if she was going to turn 
mantua-maker, she had best try the provinces, rather than go to an 
overstocked market like London. 

All Teresa made for answer was, that she must have her own 
way; but, in truth,'she wished—poor, unselfish woman !—to relieve 
her friends of the trouble of her presence amongst them, and not to 
cause them any mortification by working for her bread immediately 
under the eye of their acquaintances and connections. So she was 
proof against all solicitation, and speedily arranging her affairs, took 
places for herself and Walter in the coach to London. As to 
that sad day in February, she seemed to wish to banish the recol- 
lection of it from her memory ; her lips were sealed upon that topic ; 
she would never speak of it, never allude tc Piers; and though the 
Water Tower had ever been her favourite haunt, and the Walls her 
chosen walk, she never again visited either; indeed, she studiously 
avoided going anywhere near the ruined old Tower, or even looking 
in that direction, as though some shapeless horror lurked amidst. 
the crumbling stones and the dark wreaths of ivy. 

From the sale of her little stock of furniture, and some savings 
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‘she had made during the years of her affectionate intercourse with 
Mrs. Thorold, Teresa was enabled to take a small fund of money up 
with her to London. All her care was for Walter, to educate and 
‘start him in the world ; and as her little income would not do this, 
she was determined to try and add to it. But not without a 
struggle had the loving sister nerved herself to the task before her. 
Her own happiness had been wrecked, but gloom and despondency 
was no part of her character. She had asmile and a kind word, as 
-of old, for all who were about her. None knew of the bitterness of 
the tears shed in secret, or of the inward grief of her sorrow. 
stricken heart. For herself, she would have gladly retired to a life 
-of seclusion and quiet, where she might have lived upon her small 
means ; but for her brother she was willing to work, and to enter 
upon cares und responsibilities that she might have uvoided. One 
comfort she had, and that was the grateful and tender affection of 
this dearly-loved little brother. Knowing how much need there 
was for economy, ‘leresa would herself have travelled to London 
on the outside of the coach, but her still delicate health made her 
renounce the idea, as she knew that it would be no advantage for 
herself or Walter, if she should be laid up on their arrival in Lon- 
don. Walter, however, insisted on being an outside passenger, 
and, boy-like, rather enjoyed sitting aloft on the roof of the coach, 
from which he could see all the country, and also admire the coach- 
man, as he skilfully kept in hand his four spirited horses. Pro- 
bably, he would not have so well liked the bitter cold as the 
night drew on, but the inside passengers, though their number was 
complete, kindly insisted on taking the little boy in, to the great 
relief of poor Teresa, who had been full of anxiety how he would 
stand the night air. Fortunately for Teresa, the gentlemen who 
occupied with her the inside of the ‘‘ High-Flyer,’ were kind- 
hearted, considerate men ; and from the time of their departure from 
the ‘‘ Feather’s Inn,’’ Chester, till they reached their destination, 
“The Bull and Mouth,”’ in Aldersgate Street, they vied with each 
other in the delicate attentions they paid to this poor lonely young 
lady and her little brother, who had come to the coach unaccom- 
panied by any friend or relative: indeed, Teresa had purposely 
arranged her departure from Chester at atime wheu the Banker and 
his wife were away from home for change of air at Blackpool. The 
coach had put up for the night at Coventry ; but there, as elsewhere, 
Teresa was at no expense as regarded her entertainment, for the 
-other inside passengers insisted on adhering to an old custom, which 
settled that when there was but one female within the coach, the 
gentlemen should share the cost of her repasts amongst them, and 
in this case they also included Walter. 
Long wearisome journeys those were, when two days and a 
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night were consumed in travelling from Chester to London; and 
tedious enough it seemed to Teresa; and, at length, she yielded to- 
a feeling of depression and of fear, now that. she was about to face 
her new life, and she almost wished, as the coach rattled over the 
paved streets of the great metropolis, that her journey were begin- 
ning again rather than ending; for now, she felt sick at heart, 
when she found herself in the field of her future labours, in the 
great crowded city, a vast wilderness to her, where she had neither: 
kith nor kin, where all were strangers to her, where she stood 
alone in a crowd, with this little helpless boy her only companion. 
The noise and bustle of the streets, and the brazen notes of the 
coach-guard’s horn, as he made them resound with the,tune of 
“Rule Britannia!” enchanted Walter, too young to share in 
his sister’s sad reflections, but seemed to stnpify her. The bril- 
liantly-lighted sh6ps, and the busy crowd of foot-passengers throng- 
ing the pavement, accorded but ill with her sadness and depres. 
sion of spirits. These interminable streets, and these crowded 
thoroughfares struck her, too, with a mournful feeling, as she 
thought of the green meadows and hill sides, amidst which she had 
lived from her youth, and the quaint, romantic beauties of dear old 
Chester. - 

The strong east wind blew the dark stormy clouds across the 
sky, and piled them together in strange, shapeless masses, and 
every star was blotted out— an emblem of her life. Perhaps Teresa 
was thinking thus, as she looked sadly from the coach window upon 
the busy scene around, where all was life and excitement, whilst 
she felt so desolate and lonely. She had time for reflection before 
the coach reached the inn where she intended staying forthe night, 
for it proceeded slowly and often came to a stoppage, caused by a 
block of the crowds of carriages, waggons, carts, covered carts, 
stage cuaches, chariots, chaises, gigs, and curricles, with which 
the highway was filled. 

In this huge city she was friendless and alone; here she must 
try and form a home, and the task, in that hour of depression and 
sadness, seemed more impossible than it had ever done before, and 
the sense of being homeless more bitter in these crowded streets 
amidst that concourse of strangers. 

However, a period was put to Teresa’s musings by the arrival 
of the coach at the “‘ Bull and Month.’”’ The passengers got out, 
secured their luggage, and, bidding farewell to Teresa and her 
brother, dispersed in different directions. It was then, perhaps, 
that she felt her friendless and desolate state. Whilst in that 
stage coach with her fellow-travellers, there had still seemed a link 
between herself and her native town; but now it appeared as 
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though a gulf, wide and impassable, lay between her and dear old - 


‘Chester. 

Almost mechanically she followed the man who had shouldered 
her luggage, and asked to be shown to a private room, anxious to 
escape from the scene of noise and bustle in which she found herself, 

There were doors opening and shutting, bells ringing, voices 
calling ‘‘ Waiter!’’ from every room, and the waiter answering 
“‘ Coming, sir !’’ to one room, and hurrying off to another—every. 
body impatient—the hall full of waiters and porters carrying 
luggage, and outside, the guard of a stage-coach sounding his 
trumpet as he was about to start. 


A warm, comfortable room, a blazing fire, and a refreshing cup 


of tea, helped to raise Teresa’s spirits a littleh—and then she was 
not one to give way long to feelings of depression, especially when 
she knew there was need for her to exert herself; and her incentive 
on this occasion, was her love for Walter, so she strove to appear 
cheerful, and spoke hopefully to him of the future. 

“1 think I shall like London better than Chester, Teresa,’’ 
said Walter, with all a child’s love of novelty and change ; ‘ but 
when shall we go home—I mean, to our new home ?”’ 

“My dear Watty, we have no home,”’ replied Teresa, with 
difficulty keeping back her tears; “we are homeless—with none 
but strangers. You and I must love each other better than ever 
now, because we have no one else to love us.”’ 

‘* | don’t think I can love you better than I do,” answered the 
boy, throwing his arms round his sister’s neck, and kissing her. 
‘* When I am a man, you shall not work ; I will work for you, and 
I will bring you home lots of money, and we will always be to- 
gether; but,’’ he added, with a sudden look of perplexity and 
sorrow, ‘‘I shall be away from you, sometimes, my dear sissie; I 
want so to be a sailor, and you won’t stop me, will you ?”’ 

‘* No, my darling ; not if it is really your wish as you get 
older,”’ replied Teresa, speaking with a firm voice, though her 
heart was sadly troubled ; for even this child, whoin she loved’so 
dearly, was already thinking of leaving her; but her noble, un- 
selfish nature never suffered her to harbour the wish, even for one 
moment, to keep Walter with her, instead of assisting him to enter 
a profession which he had loved from his infancy. ‘I shall miss 
you very much, Watty ; but if you grow up a good man, that will 
make me content, and I shall be happy in my own way. I shall 
get used to being alone, and, you know,”’ she added, with a faint 
smile, “I mean to be an old maid, and old maids generally live 
alone.”’ 

“ I don’t like old maids,’’ replied Walter, shaking his head. 
“Ah, Watty, you do not know what you are talking about,” 
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answered Teresa, with a sigh ; “ but when you are older, you will 

understand the folly, or, worse than folly, the malice of those who 

apply this epithet to old maids in derision and insult, very often te 

some of the best and noblest of their sex, whose motives for remain- 

ing single they are probably entirely ignorant of; but, perhaps, 

ae Watty, you may know the worth of an old maid before you 
ie.”” 

As Teresa had said, Walter was too young to understand her ; 
but after a pause he said, suddenly— 

“And will you have a lap-dog and a parrot ?”’ 

** { think I shall always be too busy,” replied Teresa, laugh- 

ing, ‘‘to be treubled with such encumbrances,—at least, till you 
and I grow rich, and as we are very poor now, we must work ; but 
I think Watty,’ she added,’ “ that even were I ever rich, I should 
be more likely to look after human beings than lap.dogs or 
parrots.” 

‘* Well, if you are an old maid, you will never be cross and dis. 
agreeable,’’ answered the boy ; “ and I shall always love you better 
than any one else in the whole world.”’ 

Teresa smiled sadly at the child’s earnestness and simplicity ; 
but she would not say one word in contradiction to his fond asser- 
tion, though, in her mind, she passed over the years that divided 
him from manhood, and thought how differently he would feel when 
he should awaken to the influence of that passion which causes 
such joy and sorrow amongst mortals. 

“Well, we will bid good-bye to old maids and everything else 
to-night, Watty, and go to bed,’’ said Teresa, ‘‘ for I must be up 
early: we must be settled as soon as we can—it is very sad being 
without a home.”’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE BELGIAN CHAPEL. 


WHEN Teresa arose the next morning, she found, to her sorrow, 
that it was pouring with rain—a circumstance which necessitated 
her taking a hackney-coach to convey her to Southwark, where she 
wished to make a call. 

After breakfast, she supplied Walter with a new story-book, 
and exacting from him a promise that he would not leave the inn 
during her absence, she set off on her journey in quest of a friend, 
from whom she expected to receive both advice and sympathy. 

Now we have said that Teresa knew no one in London, and 
this was perfectly true; but she belonged to the Old faith, and she 
was going, in full confidence, to seek out one of the London 
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Catholic priests, sure of finding in such an one a friend and adviser. 

Utter stranger as she was, too, in this great city, she wished to find 

out some quiet, respectable family, with whom she might board and 
lodge, till she could form a home for herself and Walter. 

A wet morning in London is very wretched, and so Teresa 
thought as she looked from the coach window, which was be. 
spattered with mud in a very few minutes. The rain poured down 
from every roof and gutter in inky streams, plashing on to the 
pavements beneath, and adding to the pools of water in the hollows 
of the footpaths, and by the road side. Umbrellas and overcoats 
were but a slight protection; the rain fell in a constant heavy 
downpour which nothing could resist. 

Passing over Blackfriars Bridge, Teresa thought she had never 
beheld anything more desolate, especially when she contrasted the 
present scene with the wooded banks of the Dee. A leaden sky 
overhead, the waters of the river flowing under the old bridge, 
black, and thick, and swollen ; the banks closely lined with tumble. 
down, dirty, ruinous-looking hecnen. or with warehouses or wharves, 
and long lines of coal barges mingling with the shipping. 

The hackney-coach soon reached the London Road, and Teresa 
was set down before a pair of large iron gates, looking into a court- 
yard, with a house at the end, which the driver informed her was 
the Popish chapel. 

Teresa was accustomed to the air of privacy and retirement 
which yet characterised the Catholic places of worship in the early 
part of this century—not so far removed from those days of intoler- 
ance, when it was necessary for Catholics to disguise the exterior of 
their chapels, lest they should be attacked and plundered by a 
fanatical mob. 

Thus forewarned, ‘Teresa passed through the iron gates, and 
advanced to what seemed like a private house. A plain, square 
brick building, with large folding-doors under a stone porch, plain 
sash windows above, another door in a wall to the right, and in 
front the large paved yard, which Teresa had entered, witha row 
of walnut trees on either side in full leaf, the soft bright green of 
the spring foliage forming a pleasing patch of colour amongst the 
sombre brick walls on every side. 

The doors were closed, so Teresa rang the bell, and then a maid- 
servant came, and in answer to her inquiry if she could see oue of 
the gentlemen, bade mee come in, and said if she would wait a 
moment in the chapel, she would see if Mr. Standish was in. 

So Teresa entered the large stone hall, with a green-baize door 
at the far end, with a statuefof the Virgin and Child over it, and 
another door to the right, leading into the chapel. 

From the crowded noisy streets into the repose and quiet of that 
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sacred spot, was, indeed, a pleasing change to Teresa. The dark- 
ness and gloom of the day caused almost a semi-twilight to reign 
in the chapel, and the crucifixion over the altar—one of Murillo’s 
dark and splendid pieces—looked more sombre than usual, The 
only brightness in the chapel was the red glow from the sanctuary 
lamp. 

Those few moments of prayer in the dimly-lighted chapel 
brought calm and peace and consolation to Teresa’s heart; her 
faith was so pure and so entire, that she accepted the cross uncom- 
plaininely, and looked for relief in God’s own good time. So now, 
after slo had begged His blessing on her work, she felt fresh 
strengtl: and fortitude, and applied to herself the words of the 
gospel, ‘‘ Seek ye, therefore, first the kingdom of God, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.”’ 

In a short time the servant came and summoned Teresa from 
the chapel, and leading her across the hall, she said, pointing to 
the baize-covered door, “ Mr. Standish is in the committee-room, 
talking with a gentleman ; but he’ll soon be at liberty, so I'll take 
you up to his room.”’ 

Motioning Teresa to follow her, the servant led the way up a 
staircase with a window looking out on to red-tiled roofs, back 
yards, sheds, a mews with stables, tumble-down houses, and, in 
fact, « chaos of brick walls, encircling and hiding from the public 
view the walls of the Catholic chapel. 

Entering a small dark lobby, with cane benches on either side, 
the servant led the way into a large, spacious, and comfortable 
room, lovking out, it is true, upon the red-tiled roofs and dingy 
brick walls, and broken palings in the rear of the houses in the 
London Road, but still pleasant and cheery, with a bright sea-coal 
fire, a few good old paintings on the walls, a bookcase or two well 
stored with volumes, and over a prie-dieu, an ivory crucifix of 
exquisite workmanship. 

Teresa had not long to wait for Mr. Standish, or Father 
Standish, as he was always called,—a true Lancashire man ; tall 
and erect, in spite of his three-score years and upwards, with hair 
white as snow, but eyes bright and clear as in the days of early 
youth—fine honest blue eyes, with a merry twinkle in them—eyes 
that suited well with the frank, candid expression of his face. The 
cassock of the good father was well-worn, and his breeches and 
long black gaiters were rusty, for he spent too much on his children 
—the poor—to have much left for self; for his wants were few and 
simple. 

He received Teresa with all the unaffected kindness of his 
gentle and benevolent nature ; for, at the first glance, he saw that 
she was one suffering from adversity, in some shape or form. 
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Her story was simple and plainly told, only that in confiding 
her troubles to the good priest, she never mentioned the name of 
Thorold, and consequently never alluded to that sad day, with its 
painful memories—whatever they were—when she had last walked 
on the Walls at Chester. 

Her relation to the priest was simply that her father had died 
in difficulties, that she had but a small income—barely sufficient 
to supply necessaries for herself and her young brother, that she 
wished to see him well-educated, and to put him forward in some 
profession, if possible, and that therefore she had come 1o town, 
partly with the view of entering into business as a milliner, when 
she might hope, if successful, to help her brother on, till he could . 
provide for himself. She ended by asking Father Standish if he 
could recommend her to some decent Catholic family, with whom 
she might lodge for a little while, till she had matured her plans, 
and asked him if it would be in his power to recommend her to any 
‘Catholic ladies who might give her their custom. 

‘* My dear child,’’ replied the good old priest, Jooking pityingly 
at Teresa’s slight and delicate form, and pitying her all the more 
because he saw she was a lady reduced, and in distress, ‘‘ I fear 
you will meet with much anxiety and trouble of mind in the 
attempt to form a business. However, I will most willingly do all 1 
can to serve you. We have some few fine ladies in our poor con- 
gregation, who come from the other side of the water ; I will men- 
tion you to them, and I hope they may be induced to give you 
their custom, or a share of it. But, alas!’’ added the old priest, 
taking a pinch of snuff with an impatient yesture, “ these are hard 
times for females to earn their bread; it is a degenerate age, full of 
folly and glaring incongruities, than which there is none greater 
than setting a man to do a woman's work.”’ 

‘* There is indeed, very little left for women to do,”’ replied 
Teresa, sadly ; “ there is only teaching and needlework. For the 
former | am not qualified—I was neglected in my youth—I have 
since read and improved myself; but I do not possess any accom. 
plishments—I cannot speak French; I !iave only a very slight 
knowledge of music, and I know nothing of rawing.”’ 

“You do wisely, my child, not to think of teaching,’’ answered 
the old priest, “as you have not been educated with a view to be- 
coming a governess; for I think it must require a regular appren- 
ticeship, and avery long one, too, before any young lady can be 
qualified to teach all that is required now. I know something of 
these matters; ladies have occasionally applied to me—‘ Father 
Standish, can you recommend me a governess?’ Before I can well 
reply, I am overwhelmed by a long list of the qualifications which 
it is essential the governess should possess; from Parisian F rench, 
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vocal and instrumental music, and drawing from nature—we travel 
on to the outskirts of Latin, and from thence into history, ancient 
and modern, physics and metaphysics, till I stand abashed at my 
own ignorance, when I think what paragons of accomplishment 
there must be amongst governesses ; and I hasten to assure my lady 
visitor that I have not the honour of numbering any female of such 
varied attainments amongst my acquaintance.”’ 

‘Have you nothing more promising to say upon the chances of 
Success for women in any other branch, Father Standish ?’’ asked 
Teresa, with a half smile at the old priest’s vehemence. 

‘‘ Ah, if there was any other branch, my dear madam,”’’ replied 
the good father ; ‘* but, as you justly observed a little while ago, 
there is nothing but teaching and the needle left for women—men 
have monopolised everything else. I feel struck with shame when 
I go into a silk mercer’s, and see there a parcel of tall, hulking 
fellows, who ought to be rather shouldering a musket, measuring 
out laces and ribbons—‘ celestial blue, madam, I should advise,’ 
added the old priest, mimicking the tone and air of a shopman— 
“it would be an admirable match—and just allow me to show you 
this blossom-coloured satin!’ And here Father Standish caught 
up a part of his rusty cassock to illustrate what he was saying— 
“observe the richness and lustre of the fabric; we have had nothing 
so choice for a long time, trimmed with scoiloped lace the effect is 
magical.’ Imagine a man of six foot high, madam,’’ continued the 
priest, “‘ smirking and smiling and hovering about amongst silks 
and satins and laces, till positively the poor feminine beings haven’t 
a trace of manhood Jeft in him; but I am sorry to admit that this 
¢rying scandal arises partly from the conduct of many amongst your 
own sex, who like being served by these frippery fellows. As to 
the needle, I fear it is always an ill-paid, laborious trade: but as 
you are thinking, my dear madam, of setting up in business, you 
may thrive better, as you may get others to work for you ; at any 
rate, you may rely upon my best services in furtherance of views so 
laudable as yours, and I trust your efforts will be crowned with 
success.”’ 

After a little further conversation Teresa took her leave, Father 
Standish having given her the address of a Catholic widow lady, in 
whose house he felt sure she might be accommodated till she should 
have formed a home for herself. 

Teresa found her way without difficulty to the widow’s house, 
with whom the name of Father Standish was a passport. Terms 
were speedily arranged between the two ladies, and it was settled 
that Teresa should take up her abode with Mrs. Hooper early in 
the following week. 

She returned to Aldersgate Street in cheerful spirits, the kind- 
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ase 


ness and sympathy of the good old priest having greatly relieved 


and comforted her ; and then having made acquaintance with Mrs, | 

Hooper—a pleasant, motherly woman—she felt no longer that 

dreadful sense of loneliness and desolation, which had oppressed : 

her, on first reaching London. , 
The next day was very fine, and Teresa determined to put into 

execution a plan which had occurred to her, even when she was in 

Chester ; only that there she could not bring it to pass. 
We have already spoken of Teresa’s vreat skill in all kinds of ' 


needlework—both plain and ornamental—and in the latter she ex- 
celled ; there was, in fact, no kind of fancy work in which she was. 
not a proficient. In happier days she had spent many pleasant 2 ' 
hours working little nick-nacks for her friends. Mrs. Thorold 
and Mrs. Norris had many beautiful articles made by her; and she 
had still some two or three pieces of work which she had iutended 
to give away, but had ‘forgotten in the sorrow and cares of the last 


few months. ‘These consisted of a baby’s cap, made with the ’ 
utmost nicety ; a square of white net, with a border embroidered in 
coloured silks of the strawberry and leaf, and a pair of slippers of ; 
amber velvet, exquisitely worked. ' 
Whilst arranging matters preparatory to entering into business, : 
it had occurred to Teresa that she might employ her leisure hours ’ 
by working for some of the shops; and her determination and for- 
titude did not shrink even from this step, which would have been a 
trial to women far Jess sensitive and gently born than Teresa. 
Accompanied, then, by Jittle Walter she set out, and, finding her ‘ 
way along St. Paul’s churchyard, Ludgate Hill, Fleet Street, and ! 
the Strand, she emerged into the more fashionable quarters of 
London, and entered a shop in Regent Street. 
Teresa, though simply dressed, yet showed exteriorly no signs of | 
poverty, and therefore the person standing behind the counter of ] 
the shop she had entered, only saw in her a probable customer. 
Accordingly, she received her with the deference and smiles re- 
served for these favoured individuals ; and when Teresa requested ‘ 
to look at a baby’s cap in the window, a large number were quickly 
spread out on the counter for her inspection, the shopwoman ex- 
patiating volubly on the fine embroidery upon the one, the elegant 
lace on the other, and the cheapness of one in particular, which 


had a great deal of work in it, and was offered at the low sum of 
fifteen shillings. 

Teresa now drew her little parcel from her pocket, and, unfold- 
ing it, brought forth the baby cap she had worked. This action 
caused a sudden change in the countenance of the shopkeeper, who 
immediately suspected that here was no customer but an applicant 
for work, and sccordingly she assumed an air of cold indifference 
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and a supercilious bearing towards this supposed unfortunate work. 
woman. 

“* Do you purchase such caps as these ?'’ asked Teresa, ‘* who, 
though sensitively alive to the change in the shopkeeper’s manner, 
though she had not as yet spoken, was determined to press the 
point. 

‘‘It is a pity such good work should be bestowed on such 
common cambric,”’ replied the shopkeeper, elevating her nose, and 
eyeing Teresa’s cap very disdainfully. 

“Tt is certainly not so fine as yours,’’ remarked Teresa, quietly ; 
‘“but many ladies would prefer it, as being stronger. May I ask 
what you would offer, if purchasing such an one.’’ 

‘*We do not buy them in that way at all,’’ was the reply ; 
“and if we did we should only offer a few shillings.”’ 

‘*For cambric, and a fortnight’s constant work !’’ exclaimed 
Teresa, in a tone of indignant surprise ; ‘do you suppose any one 
could subsist on such earnings ?”’ 

‘Subsist, indeed !’’ ejaculated the shopkeeper, in her turn in- 
dignant at being asked such a question. ‘ People know their own 
affairs best. 1 pay my poor rates, and that’s enough. I cannot 
tell you how workpeople subsist; I suppose they do, or there 
wouldn’t be any. As to these caps, they are chiefly worked at 
school, or by those who think they had better get threepence a-day 
than nothing.” 

Teresa, as she lefc the shop, sighed witiin herself at the new 
experience that. was now dawning upon her ; but, at the same time, 
her grateful heart sent up a fervent ejaculation of thanksgiving to 
the Almighty, that she po-sessed, small as it was, an income suffi 
clent to provide necessaries for herself and the child by her side, 
without being condemned to toil all the long day for so wretched a 
pittance. 

She was determined, however, to try again, and see if all the 
shopkeepers were alike. Accordingly she entered another shop, 
and, laying her hand on some muslin on the counter, she asked the 
price, adding, that she supposed it was not worked at home. 

Shopkeeper the second, was no more complaisant than her pre- 
decessor to the workwoman, and she replied in the neyative, with a 
repulsive look ; however, poor Teresa had vanquished all pride, so 
she said— 

“ Would you employ me if I gave you security ?”’ 

“ Why, not at present; it is rather a dead time. That is worked 
in Scotland—they do it much cheaper than here; but if you wish 
for a fine shirt to make, and deposit half-a-guinea, you may have 
one,.”’ 

“What do you allow for making one?’ asked Teresa, 
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‘* One shilling and ninepence.”’ 
‘**] thank you,’’ replied Teresa; ‘‘ but I must decline it.’’ 


‘* Teresa,”’ said Walter, as they left the shop, “ why do these. 


people, who keep shops, ask so much for what they sell, and pay so 
little to the people who make the things ?”’ 

“‘T don’t know, dear,” replied Teresa, with a sad smile; “ but I 
suppose the principal thing is that they want to make large profits. 
However, it does not matter, Watty ; I did not come to town to do. 
fancy work. lam going into business like these people on whom 
we have called ; but I do think,” she added, in an earnest tone, 
“that however small be my profits, I shall never offer my work- 
people threepence a-day !” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
MIDSHIPMAN AYLEWORTH. 


A STILL, warm evening in the beginning of June, 1814, was 
just closing in, and Teresa sat with her young brother at one of 
the upper windows of a house in Wigmore Street. ‘The dusk of 
evening was just falling on the street beneath, and the tall houses 
on either side loomed up darkly against the sky, where a pale 
light yet lingered in the west. 

There was an unusual stir and bustle in the streets, for these 
were days of joy and excitement in London. Peace had lately been 
made, and after many long years of bloodshed and strife, the people 
of the Old World were at last allowed a breathing time, wherein to 
recruit their shattered strength. Louis XVIII. now sat on the 
throne of France, and the Corsican hero, by the terror of whose 
name mothers in England awed unruly children, had disappeared, 
for awhile, from the scene of his splendid triumphs. 

Defeat, disappointment, and failure had followed the ever- 
memorable retreat from Moscow. It seemed as though the star of 
Napoleon had set in the red glare of the burning houses of the 
ancient Russian capital, and that the gloom and desolation that 
brooded over its smouldering ruins was a type of the dark cloud 
about to overshadow his fortunes, and of the storm that swept 
crown and empire from his grasp, and left him a weary exile amidst 
the wreck of all his hopes and ambition. 

But the retreat from Moscow had not crushed him, though 
thousands of his soldiers had perished in the steppes and snows of 
Russia. He was able to replace them, to appear again in the field 
ina milder climate and under brighter skies. But it mattered 
not: his fortunes did not mend ; all the great powers of Europe had 
combined against him, and the bright days of summer, and the 
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beautiful autumn time, when the golden tinge of coming ripeness 
was upon the cornfields, witnessed entire defeat in the dreadful 
battles of Dresden and Leipsig. 

Later on, the allies invaded France, and beautiful Paris saw the 
enemy beneath her very walls. Powerless to resist longer, its in- 
habitants capitulated, and foreign troops poured into that far-famed 
capital of splendour and luxury. 

Napoleon was sent to Elba, and during the brief period of 
tranquillity which ensued upon his stay there, the nations of 
Europe rejoiced, and made merry over the peace; and nowhere 
more than in England. 

London witnessed the advent of imperial and Royal visitors, and 
during their stay, there were perpetual fétes, processions, and 
reviews by day, and by night illuminations, which lit up the streets 
with the blaze of noonday, and fireworks, whose gay and brilliant 
coruscations seemed to pale the brightness of the stars. 

Teresa looks sad and weary, weary of partings and of grief; 
almost weary, that night, of a life which, for her, seems to have no 
joys, only cares and pains; but her countenance hardly shows all 
this, she is too well-schooled in sorrow, and in a very little while 
she will reproach herself for finding the cross irksome and heavy. 

The boy seated by her side, with his hand locked fast in hers, is 
so inexpressiblv dear to her—they have never been separated since 
his birth, and now he is going to leave her—perhaps for ever ; for 
her fancy will conjure up mournful visions of the young and brave 
who have fallen im battle at the very commencement of their career. 
Then, again, should all go well with him, it might be years before 
they two would meet again; and perhaps, in the excitement and 
changes of his new life he would cease to feel for his sister the 
strong and tender love which filled his childish heart at present. 
So she clung closer to him, and with every fresh hour, tolled forth 
by the clocks of the great city, there came sharper pangs to her 
heart, as she thought how swiftly that short summer night would 
be gone ; and then the day would dawn, which was to separate her 
from that dearly-loved little brother. 

While the two are sitting trying vainly to cheer and comfort 
each other, we will just give a brief sketch of Teresa’s doings since 
she came to London, in the spring of the previous year. 

One can see what her avocation is by looking around the room ; 
and from its style and appearance one should say that Miss Ayle- 
worth has been at least moderately successful in her new trade of 
mantua-maker. 

There is a handsome Brussels carpet ou the floor, velvet-covered 
chairs and couches, and fine pier glasses. On the table are open 
books of the fashions, card-boxes containing ribbons, laces, and so 
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forth. Over one chair back hangs a half-finished ball dress, of 
coloured gossamer net over white satin ; on another lies a square 
mantle of white net embroidered in stars of silver; and at a 
window, at a little distance from Teresa, a young and ladylike- 
looking woman is putting the finishing touches to a dress of pea- 
green twill sarsenet. 

Father Standish was as good as his word; he spoke of Teresa 
and of her contemplated undertaking to all the ladies he knew; 
and amongst them was one who had a heart as large as her fortune, 
and who not only promised and gave her custom to Teresa, when 
she started in business, but induced many of her friends to do the 
same. 

Mrs. Hamilton was more than a customer—she became a friend. 
She never tried to picrce the veil of quiet reserve which Teresa 
threw over her former life, but she divined that she had passed 
through some great trouble, and also that she had been born to a 
far different position than that which she at present occupied. 

Anxious to serve ‘Teresa in any way, she no sooner found out 
that her young brother had an inclination for the life of a sailor 
than she at once enlisted the sympathies of her husband, then in 
command of a fine ship of war, in his behalf; and thus it came to 
pass that Walter had been appointed midshipman on board the 
frigate ‘* L’Impérieuse,’’ then lying at Plymouth. 

Though Teresa had only been in business a few months, she 
had received some good orders, and several of her customers had 
proved prompt in their payments; so that she had been able to 
equip Walter with a suitable outfit, and yet to retain something in 
hand. Still Teresa had difficulties to contend with, and she had 
her anxious and troubled moments, even with regard to her busi- 
ness, which appeared, at the outset, so prosperous, Orders were 
given her which she could not furnish without great outlay, and 
she found that, in some cases, she would have to wait a long while 
for the returns. Agaiu, Teresa was not the person to make a 
market out of the labours of her assistants ; the young ladies who 
worked for her, were well remunerated, kindly treated, and their 
hours for work not made unreasonably long. Teresa thus showed 
the benevolence of her heart ; but though she certainly abounded in 
charity, she did not appear likely to abound in riches. 

‘* Teresa, the time will soon pass away,’ said Walter, speaking 
in a trembling tone, but gaining courage as he went on; ‘‘and 
then, in a few years, I shall come back with lots of prize money, 
and you and I will go down to Chester and surprise tkem all. 
Robert Norris would not know me in my uniform. Oh, do you 
know, Teresa, he added, suddenly, *‘ I was dreaming all last night 
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about the Water Tower. I thought we were sitting on the stone 
bench by the door, looking in the direction of the Dee——” 

Here the boy broke off, and started up in fear and alarm, 
caused by the deathly pallor that had overspread his sister’s face ; 
but she seemed to make a great effort, and ascribed her sudden 
faintness to the heat of the evening. She soon became as calm and 
composed as usual, and even strove to be cheerful, for the little 
boy’s sake, whose spirits flagged, as the morrow drew so near which 
was to separate him from the only friend he had as yet known. 

Teresa made a feint of retiring to her room for the night; but 
her couch remained undisturbed, and bitter memories of the past, 
mingled with the sorrows of the present, during her lonely vigil. 

With the dawn she was busy making the last little arrange. 
ments for her darling boy. And then came that brief space which 
ensues when all is done, when the packing is completed, when soft 
and tender injunctions are repeated again and again, and when the 
heart, weary of grief and tears, almost wishes that the parting 
were over, the foretaste of it is so bitter. 

In the brightness and beauty of one sunny June morning, 
Walter parted from his fond sister, and Teresa returned alone to 
what seemed now a very desolate home; tor in every room she 
missed his familiar presence, and her tears flowed afresh as she put 
away the many little trifling objects that he had left behind him. 
Great and bitter as was her grief that day ; however, all would have 
seemed as nothing could she have looked forward to another June 
morning, equally bright and beautiful, in the years that were to 
come, when she should go to meet the coach from Plymouth, and 
when she should find the litthe Watty of former days lost in the 
stalwart young oflicer, known as Lieutenant Ayleworth. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
NORRIS AND SON SUFFER A GREAT LOSS. 


THE provinces were not behindband in peace rejoicings ; and so 
it came to pass that on the night of the 17th of June, the good old 
town of Chester was illuminated, and thousands thronged the 

streets on that still beautiful summer night, when scarcely a breath 
of wind stirred the leaves amongst the old trees on the walls, where 
coloured lamps glittered and sparkled, encircling the city as with 
some gaily-tinted rainbow. The red freestone walls of the cathedral 
were lit up with a flood of light, and the old timber-fronted houses, 
scattered about the town, in Northgate Street, Foregate Street, 
and Watergate Street, stood out in bold relief in a blaze of light, 


almost as strong as the sun at noonday. The waters of the Dee 
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seemed all on fire, as they reflected the bright radiance from tis 
shore; and high up in the Castle, the windows of the barracks 
were all ablaze with a myriad of lamps. In strong ‘contrast to. 
the bustle and hum and murmur in tlie thronged streets, and the 
brilliancy and splendour of the illuminations, was the mournful 
stillness and repose, and the obscurity and gloom of the old Banker’s 
house in Watergate Street. 

He and his son have met with a loss that can never be repaired. 
Bad debts may be recovered, other losses retrieved, but this one 
never. The old man is sitting in his study, his head bowed down, 
his aged features contracted with grief. Here is an account that 
has been running on for years, commenced in the days of early man- 
hood, aud every entry on its pages has brought him conientment 
and pleasure—till this last one, when mentally he writes down in 
that great ledger, fhe memory—“ On the 17th June, bitter day for 
me, I lost my beloved wife.’’ 

Yes, the good, kind-hearted, pleasant old Irish lady had done 
with the world and its joys and cares; and just when the red glow 
in the west had died out, and dusky twilight was settling down 
upon the busy streets, and eager hands were lighting up the 
coloured lamps amongst the dark foliage on the Walls, those who 
were watching around her saw a change pass over the worn face— 
a shadow of the unknown world, which she was about to enter. 

She died with the old man’s hand clasped in hers, pressed to 
her heart, to the heart that had loved bim so fondly and truly 
during so many years. In joy or sorrow, sickness or health, they 
had always been united. He seemed to stand alone in the world 
with his grief as he rose up from her bedside ; for no other breathing 
being on earth had loved him as she haddone. He had to go back 
to the far-away days of his boyhood, to call forth remembrances of 
a mother’s anxious love, before he could find any parallel to the 
tender devotion of that dead woman. Theirs had been a true 
union—a union of hearts, of tastes, and dispositions—they had 
borne one another’s burdens, they had been all-in-all to each 
other, and even his own son could not estimate the anguish that 
oppressed the poor old Banker’s heart, as he kissed the cold lips that 
could never return his embrace again. 

The death of Mrs. Norris had neither been sudden nor unex- 
pected. ‘The winter had been a very severe one, and in February 
she had suffered from an attack of inflammation on the lungs, from 
which she had probably never entirely recovered. Very active, 
though advanced in years and fond of walking, a fine bright day in 
May had tempted her to take a ramble on “the Walls, ‘which she 
prolonged till late in the afternoon. In spite of its brilliant sun- 
shine, the day was deceptive ; there was the warmth of summer in 
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that golden radiance, and the icy chill of winter in the shade—a 
chill which Mrs. Norris became aware of, as she drew her furred 
mantle closer around her, and unconsciously took her last farewell 
of a scene familiar to her since early womanhood. There was 
bright sunshine on the broad flowing waters of the Dee, on the 
meadows beneath the Walls, on the dark glossy leaves of the ivy 
that veiled the crumbling stones of the Water Tower ; but to Mrs. 
Norris it seemed as though suddenly all warmth and ‘radiance had 
gone, as though the shadows of evening had already fallen, and the 
night was coming on apace. And, in truth, so it was for her— 
- the sun of her life was going down fast, and the night of death 
closing in. 

The next morning Mrs. Norris complained of a slight cold, in a 
few hours the cold was worse, and it went on growing worse till,. 
before the doctor would grant so much, the good old lady felt an 
inward conviction that she had done witli the things of this world,. 
and that she must soon bid farewell to the loved faithful companion 
of those happy years of wedded life, and enter alone the shadowy 
valley of death. 

She had always kept the Old faith, which she had brought with 
her from the land of her birth, and the affectionate husband who. 
had never, by word or sign, cast a single slur upon the religion she 
professed in life, was careful to secure for her the services of one of 
its ministers at the hour of death. 

She passed away calmly and peacefully as a child, and the 
throngs of passers-by in the gaily-lighted street hushed their voices, 
and trod gently as they passed by that house of mourning; for 
Norris, the Banker, was held all over Chester in great repute and 
esteem, and in a brief space of time his loss had become known. 

Away from the chamber of death, and from the room where the 
old man sat alone with his grief, for he could bear no word of com- 
fort yet, in a pleasant little chamber, on the ground floor, Robert's 
wife was seated with her children round her. She had felt keenly 
her mother-in-law’s death ; for though at first the old lady had had 
some slight feeling of vexation at her son’s choice, it had speedily 
passed away, and the greatest affection had been formed on either 
side. Perhaps, too, that death-bed had conveyed some warning to 
the young mother. Fragile and delicate, she never counted on a long 
life, and as she sat in the darkening room, pale, wan, and thin, it. 
seemed as though the grey shadow of death were resting on herself. 
On her knees quietly sleeping, lay her last born, a little baby-boy 
of eight or nine months old. ‘At the furthest end of the room, a 
young nurse was undressing a boy, of some three or four summers, 
the little barefooted boy with the bleached hair, who had played in 
the barrack-yard at Haddington ; but he has not so hard a bring- 
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ing up now; for since Robert has begun to study medicine, he has 
modified his views with regard io the hardening process, and the 
yellow flossy hair of the baby will not be bleached by the sun, and 
the pretty soft feet will be shod. 

Robert is sitting there too, buried in grief. "The blow has fallen 
heavily on him, because he would not believe that his mother was 
near her end ; he would not see danger, and unless the disease was 
sudden, sharp, and violent, in its attack, he appeamed not to per- 
ceive it. And so it was with his young wife, for though others saw 
that she was slowly but surely wasting away, he remained almost 
in ignorance that anything ailed her, because he saw her up and 
about, and busy with her children. It was no want of affection, 
no unkindness in Robert, that made him thus blind to the failing 
health and strength of those most dear to him, but a repugnance 
to anticipate misfortune, and a sort of obtuseness, arising from 
whatever cause it might, which veiled the approach of danger, and 
only allowed him to discover it when its fatal effects were close at 
hand. But when the blow fell, Robert was the least prepared. 

In the course of a few days, the remains of Mrs. Norris were 
consigned to their last home, in a shady corner of the old burial 
ground encircling the Cathedral, with the graceful boughs of a wil- 
low overshadowing the monument, inscribed with the names of 
more than one generation of Norrises, and below the green slopes, 
once the kale-yards of the monks of St. Werburgh’s. 

Then, when all was over, the old Banker returned to his home, 
sad and silent. Gradually he seemed to throw off his depression ; 
he went again to his bank, he received company, he paid visits ; 
but in the depths of his heart there was a blank that was never 
filled up, a feeling of loneliness, which nothing could dispel, because 
with his wife he seemed to have lost a part of his own being. 

Mrs. Robert Norris remained with her father-in-law to keep 
house for him, and Robert returned to Edinburgh, where his regi- 
ment was still stationed. 

The merry prattle of childish voices awoke the echoes of the old 
house in Watergate Street, as Robert’s children climbed up the 
balustrades of the staircase, and disported merrily in the quaint old- 
fashioned garden beneath its casements. 

Mrs. Thorold was a constant and esteemed visitor, she watched 
the young mother with tender and mournful solicitude, idolised 
little Flora, and felt a hundred times a day angry and indignant 
with Robert, that he did not see the visible decay of his wife’s 
health, a decay so plainly apparent to herself, that she sometimes 
marvelled for whom that stone slab in the shady nook, above the 
kale-yards would be first disturbed, whether for the old Banker or 
the young wife. 





























Minnie. 


MINNIE. 


LAUGHING, mocking maiden, prythee 
Whence thine eyes their lustre took ? 
Was it from the fountain by thee 
Sparkling as its droplets shook ? 
Was it from the joyous meadow, 
At the gladsome noontide hour, 
Ere the sun had cast his shadow 
Over thee and over flower ? 


Wherefore rings thy merry laughter 
Through the yrotto and saloon ? 
Say whose life thou wilt hereafter 
Gladden with the priceless boon 
Of thy face and genial spirit, 
Changing with affection rare 
Maidenhood’s for wifehood’s merit, 
Marred not by domestic care ? 


Yet will Time thy spirit mellow 
At some not far-distant hour, 
And will all thine actions hallow 
With his kindly chastening power. 
O mayst thou be happy ever, 
Loved and loving constantly ; 
Till life’s swiftly-ebbing river 
Merges in eternity. 





The Sanskrit Language. 


THE SANSKRIT LANGUAGE, ITS ORIGIN 
AND ANTIQUITY. 


In the present day one can take up scarcely any recently-published 
grammar or dictionary, certainly no philological work, without 
encountering, at almost every page, some reference or allusion 
made to the Sanskrit, to account for the derivation of some word in 
the Ancient or Modern languages of Europe, to illustrate gramma- 
tical forms and syntactical constructions, or to explain away some 
classical or barbarian myth. 

The reader then, naturally, surmises what the language is ; 
when, where, and by whom spoken, and what connection it has 
with the language he learnt in school, and whose names are 
familiar to his ear. 

As it is only of late years that the name has been introduced to 
the notice of the public, and the general reader may not have time 
or inclination to read up the subject in a regular and laborious 
manner, an attempt is here made, to give a clear and concise 
idea of the origin and nature of the language, and why it has been 
thus brought under observation. In most cases, the name applied 
to the lunguage, gives some clue to the nation by which it is used, 
as English, French, and Russian, but the name Sanskrit is so com- 
pletely different from that of any nation or country, that ‘his test 
of its locality is unsatisfactory. 

The Sanskrit is the language of the Hindus, in which all their 
classical and learned works are written, and which is the parent 
stem of almost all the vernacular dialects of India, just as Greek 
and Latin are the sources of the Romance languages. The name 
itself gives rise to some discussion: The most-approved modern way 
of spelling it is ‘“Sanskrit,’’ derived from ‘‘ sam,’’ ‘‘ completely ;”’ 
and ‘‘krita,’’ “formed ;’’ which, two words, when combined, 
become, by the laws of euphony, ‘‘ Sanskrit,’ and means, the 
completely formed, or highly-polished language. Frequently it is 
spelt with a c instead of a k, and in old works on the language the 
most extraordinary and grotesque forms are found, viz., Hanscred, 
Sungskrit, Sangskrida, Grandam, Grandonicam, and Kerendum. 
How the word could possibly have been so mutilated is a mystery, 
and van only be accounted for by supposing that, in the infant 
state of philological science, the Oriental characters were repre- 
sented by different Roman ones. The origin of Sanskrit 1s 
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invoived in the gloom of far-distant antiquity, and little or nothing 
is known with absolute certainty respecting it. History is silent 
on the circumstances connected with the first peopling of 
Hindustan ; and in the absence of authentic records, numerous 
conjectures, more or less supported by facts, have been advanced, 
regarding the introduction of this language into the plains of India. 
Klapworth, a distinguished authority, asserts that, in a very early 
age, tribes of Japhetic descent, coming from the north-west, con- 
quered the indigenous inhabitants, and formed settlements in the 
northern and central provinces; carrying with them their own 
language, which was either Sanskrit or contained its elements, and 
which, in process of time, blended with or absorbed the aboriginal 
dialects spoken by the vanquished tribes. On the other hand, 
some men of learning, including Schliermacher, declared, that the 
Sanskrit owed its origin to the Semitic stock; but they soon found 
this theory untenable, for the fact of their alphabets being widely 
different, as regards the shape and sound of the letters, as well as in 
the scheme of arrangement, goes far to undermine it; and the 
remark of Bopp—that in languages of the Semitic family a varia- 
tion of vowels is of no material consequence, from an etymological 
point of view, but in Sanskrit and its dialects any such variation 


entirely changes the meaning of a word—completely gives the coup. 
de-grace to such hypothesis. 


Colebrooke, who was one of the most thorough Sanskrit 
scholars that ever lived, classed Sanskrit, Pehlvi, and Greek 
together, as sister tongues, and partially succeeded in tracing them 
to a primeval language spoken by nomad tribes, in Scythia or 
Central Asia, and carried by them in their migratory wanderings 
into India, Persia, and Pelasgia; and that, in those lands, the 
cultivating influence of civilisation brought them to the state of 
refinement in which we have found them. Others, whose dictum 
is of equal weight, following the guidance of Sir William Jones 
and Leyden, look to the Zend, or ancient language of Persia, as 
the source whence Sanskrit derives its origin. ‘This view, how. 
ever, when carefully examined, will be found to be far from 
sound, for though the affinity between Zend and Sanskrit is so 
close, that out of ten words of the former, six or seven will be 
discovered also in the latter; yet the etymological coincidence is 
of such a nature as to point to the conclusion that Sanskrit is not 
derived from Zend, but it is rather a twin language, sprung from 
the same primeval type. ‘Ihis is supported by a passage in the 
works of Mohammed Fany, a Persian author, to the effect that, in 
ancient times, the Persians and Indians formed one people, and had 
the same religion, government, and language. 

More modern students of this subject do not look upon the 
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Sanskrit with mere feeling of curiosity or admiration, aroused b 
its antiquity, symmetrical construction, and rich stores of of literary 
treasures, but regard it with peculiar interest, as being, un. 
doubtedly, the parent stem of the Classical and Teutonic 
languages, and through them, of all the modern dialects to which 
these have given birth. ‘They suppose Central Asia to have been 
the ancient source of the Sanskrit; that Asia Minor was peopled 
at an early period by fierce migratory hordes from that country, 
and that their language, in course of time, became the Pelasgic, 
from which sprung the Classical languages ; and the long-extinct 
Thracian, from which the Germanic dialects derive their origin. 

A calm and impartial review of these theories, accompanied by 
a close investigation into the facts on which they are based, and the 
grounds on which the different hypotheses are advanced, leads one 
to the conclusion that the marvellous affinity existing between the 
Sanskrit, Classical, and Germanic languages can be accounted for 
satisfactorily in no other way than by the supposition of their 
having been all derived frem the same primitive language, spoken 
by a nation from whom Hindus, Greeks, and Teutons were all 
alike descended. It is stated on the authority of ancient historians, 
that a sacred language was in use among the Chaldeans, but this 
was most probably not Sanskrit, or, at any rate, not Sanskrit in 
the highly-refined and artificial state in which we have become 
acquainted with it; but the Zend, a dialect said to have been 
employed exclusively in the Zend-avesta or sacred scriptures of 
Zoroaster. 

Whatever may be the theories of the learned, or however varied 
their opinions respecting its origin on one point, all are unanimous. 
They all, without exception, assign it a place among the most 
ancient tongues. 

The French traveller, Volney, speaks of it as a Scythian 
language that even the Egyptian admitted to be equal to itself in 
point of view. Although the admirers of Sanskrit have, in some 
cases, been carried away by their zeal, to assert such claims to 
antiquity, as may be looked upon with a doubtful eye, still, few 
men of education, who have taken the matter into careful considera- 
tion, and, excluding from the question the Holy Scriptures, would 
hesitate to assent to the truth of Halhed’s assertion, “‘ That the 
world does not contain annals of more indisputable antiquity than 
those handed down by the ancient Brahmins.’’ The remote 
antiquity of their language is amply testified by the national 
memorials and institutions of the Hindus. We are borne back, 
far beyond the pale of historical data, when we peruse their works 
on mythology, science, laws, philosophy, and religion, and we are 
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over-awed by the stupendous ruins of temples and palaces, rivalling 
in lofty magnificence the deserted piles of Egypt or Assyria. 

The century preceding the birth of Christ is generally regarded 
as the golden age of Sanskrit literature; since at this time 
flourished a number of authors, whose works afford specimens of 
poetical genius as well as classical elegance, and display the 
language, which had been long undergoing the process of gradual 

_Tefinement, in its purest style and choicest forms and expression. 
' In the present day it is looked upon as a dead language, and by 
‘some, strange to say, as an artificial one, invented. by the priestly 
caste, possibly with a view to confine all the higher branches of 
knowledge to the select few who were acquainted with it. Their 
arguments in favour of this supposition are based on the fact of its 
inflections being more numerous and more anomalous, its rules 
more complicated, than in other languages, and that this is espe- 
cially the case in the ancient dialect, employed in the Vedas or 
Sacred Books. They also maintain that the rules for the formation 
and inflection of words were formed first, and that subsequently 
the language was constructed on them. This is, however, so com- 
pletely opposed to the principles of philological science, and the 
experience of everyone who has made language his study, that it is 
unnecessary to bring forward particular arguments to refute it; 
for grammarians have, in no instance, been the inventors of 
etymology, but merely the constructors of rules to facilitate the 
study of that which custom had previously approved of and 
established. 

Every research into the history of this language exhibits, as its 
result, that at a very early period of its existence grammatical 
inflections and derivative formations were fixed by usage; and 
however much the number of its declensions and conjugations, and 
the intricacies of the rules of Sandhi (the euphonic combination of 
letters) may have stood in the way of its pure and free use as a 
popular language, it undoubtedly was once the tongue used by the 
inhabitants of the chief part of India, especially in Bengal. The 
oldest and most interesting contributions to the literature of 
Hindustan are written in it; the names ‘of the most ancient cities 
and other monuments of antiquity derive their origin from it; and 
on all sides the utmost reverence is manifested towards it, as the 
language of the nation. It is the foundation on which the super- 
structure of the vernacular dialects, now spoken in Northern India, 
rests; and the same close construction exists between them as 
exists between Latin and Italian, Anglo-Saxon and English. 

Not only is Sanskrit the parent of the languages of Northern 
India, which all bear a very close resemblance to it, but if the 
inquirer approaches still nearer the all-enshrouding gloom of remote 
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antiquity, it may be considered the source of all the dialects 
spoken by the myriads who dwell between the snow-capped 
Himalaya and sea-girt Ceylon, or between the well-watered plains 
of the Punjab and the uttermost limit of Further India. Nor is 
even this the farthest boundary that the philologist can define ; 
for a more comprehensive view of the other languages of the world 
assigns to this interesting tongue, not only the highest antiquity, 
but also the most extensive influence ; for as far as the results of 
etymological research into the Sanskrit have proved satisfactory, it 
may unhesitatingly be regarded as the parent-stem of all languages 
that suffer inflection in the formation of cases, tenses, etc.; while 
the languages spoken in Northern and Western Asia, in which 
particles supply the-place of flexional terminations, are to be traced 
to an entirely different source. The paucity of cases and tenses in 
the Teutonic dialects, compared with the number of them found in 
Sanskrit, has been accounted for by some by observing that the less 
civilised a people is the more ready they are to adopt the use of 


prepositions and auxiliary verbs, and to discard the more artificial 
system of inflection. This statement, however, is opposed by many 
philologists, who assert that, dispensing with inflection should be 
looked upon as a symptom of advancing civilisation, and not as a 
sign of ion. 

Both these views may be reconciled when we regard the history 
of mankind at the same time as we consider the history of 
language ; when we remember that the Hindus were, at an early 
period, a highly-civilised nation, but that the neighbouring tribes, 
who were influenced by their manners and language, became more 
and more barbarous the further they were removed from this centre 
of civilisation, and that their language became proportionately 
debased and mutilated, less accurately spoken, and more mixed 
with crude and corrupt dialects. Then, after the elapse of centu- 
ries, when the dawn of civilisation broke on these nations, and grew 
brighter and brighter, until the refinement of manners and the 
advancement of science, which we now enjoy, were attained, 
language, although it has undergone many euphonic changes, and 
has been largely enriched by importations from various sources, 
has not reverted to its pristine state of artificial formation and 
regular inflection ; indeed, auxiliary particles have been found s0 
convenient for expressing particular shades of meaning that could 
scarcely be so well conveyed by means of cases or tenses, and are 
regarded as more emphatic and more easy to employ, since they do 
not involve so many syntactical rules,—that now there is no tendency 
to flexional terminations, and the genius of modern European 
languages is decidedly opposed to it. 

Sanskrit, then, recommends itself to our notice as the oldest 
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language known, and consequently the nearest to the Original 
Tongue, whatever that may have been}; as the parent of all the 
Indo-Germanic, or, as they are more generally termed, the Indo- 
European languages, and, therefore, possessing peculiar interest as a 
philological study ; and as the immediate source whence the dialects 
of India are more or less directly derived. For this last reason 
we, as the rulers of Hindustan, should promote the knowledge 
of Sanskrit as the only safe and effectual means of acquiring the 
- native languages, and so fathoming the disposition, understanding 
the prejudices, and gaining the affections of our Hindu subjects. 

If the reader wishes to make further research, he may consult 
with pleasure and profit the works of Klaproth, Adelung, Cole. 
brooke, Jones, and Miiller, where he will find abundant stores of 
-information, and many paths of investigation marked out for him to 
pursue in the manner best suited to his circumstances and 
inclination. 


K. C. L. 
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SHAKESPEARE HEROINES. 


OPHELIA. 
“The fair Ophelia !”— Hamlet. 


‘¢ THE fair Ophelia!”’ Beauty of a court 
The darling of a venerable sire, 

And sister of that youth so full of fire ; 
How dared one with thy young affection sport ? 
For ah, thy dream of love was sad and short. 

E’en as the sunshine of a wintry day, 

So soon that transient glory passed away, 
And changed thy happy lot to saddest sort. 

‘“The fair Ophelia!’’ Crowned thy golden head 
With flowers fantastic! By that sign is shown 
The solemn picture of “ a mind o’erthrown,”’ 

And life’s bright possibilities all fled ! 

‘¢ The fair Ophelia!’’ In thy watery bed 
We seem to see thee peacefully at last, 

Life’s cruel storm for ever overpast. 

Best that the heart should break when all its joys are dead ! 


Maurice DAVIES, 


END OF VOL. V. 
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